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THIS MONTH 


THE home visit has an important 
and serious purpose, but Stanley 
Wyatt focuses on its humorous 
aspects in the COVER cartoon. 





ARE perplexed about im- 
posed discipline versus selfdiscipline? 
“Order thru Controlled Freedom,” 
on page 543, presents a middle-of- 
the-road philosophy that is thought- 
fully and lucidly expressed. 


you 


WE wacer that you will find “The 
Hills Beyond” [see page 548] a de- 
lightful reading experience. It offers 
teachers and librarians ingenious 
suggestions on how to help children 
discover the joy of good books. 


IN AN. article on educational 
leadership, the executive secretary 
of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development comes 
to grips with an important problem. 


NEXT MONTH 


Wuat can be done to make chil- 
dren who are newcomers feel at home 
in the school? 


How can adults help teenagers to 
understand themselves and get their 
values straight? 


Wuat can be done to make stay- 
ing in school attractive for would- 
be dropouts? 


IN WHAT ways can help be pro- 
vided for emotionally and physical- 
ly handicapped children in rural 
areas? 
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TO HANG ON THEIR TREE (/v/“ 


Presented with hope this is interesting, useful 


~~ 
re 


, 





Santa: 5x2” pink paper. Do face in an 
areal” square. Lap 4” andtape. Fiton 
red coat;then beard, 


cap. Add hook. 


Coat: 
cut a circle. Cut hole in center to fit 
over Santa. Tape, pin or paste on. 


BALE 





From 51” square red paper, 





Beard: 214” square w hite t tissue paper. 
Cut bib shape. Fringe fine for whisk- 
ers. Puton bypicks, paste, tape orpins. 


Refresh yourself with tasty 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


The delicious flavor and smooth 
chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


Cap: Use s: 
5x34". 


for tassel. 


ume paper as coat. Cut it 
Trim bell shape. Fringe top 
Twist. Shape on. 


Tape. 





gives you a little lift and helps ease tension. Just try it. Today. 





A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Efficient, 


generations. 





reliable . 


and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 


agement for three 


Member NATA 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Al-356 





REDIKUT LETTERS 


CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 
For Audio-Visual 
hibits, Posters etc. 


Aids, Bulletin Boards, Ex- 
Popular sizes, styles and 
samples, brochure and 


colors. Write for 


prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER CO. 


185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 





505 Columbia Bldg. 
Spokane 4, Wash. 


Want to teach in the WEST? Contact our Spokane Office for positions in all Western States and Alaska. 


Member N.A.T.A. 





Other Offices—Chicago, 


New York, Minneapolis, 
Agency's 73rd. 


Kansas City. 


yr. Cc. J. Cooil, Mer. 








READERS 


Write 


® This 


an open 








THE 
forum for its 


feature of JOURNAL ts 
Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers 
the NEA. 


readers. 


and not necessarily of 


Publicizing The Journal 
IN ovUR faculty bulletins we are 
including page references, 
or questions 


quotes, 
based on the NEA 
JourNAL. We believe this procedure 
will stimulate interest in reading 
THe JOURNAL with a purpose. It is 
also our hope that this procedure 
will inspire more teachers to join 
NEA, for we feel that such mem- 
bership aids in professional growth. 

—FREDEFRICK W. KRUEGER, superin- 
tendent, Carr School, Muskegon, 
Mich. 


Pride in a Proud Profession 


I HAVE never worked in behalf of 
a cause which I felt was more worth- 
while than the NEA Building Fund. 
For that reason it is a pleasure to 
ask a person to become a life mem- 
ber in the NEA. I expressed my 
feeling on the matter in the follow- 
ing paragraphs taken from my mes- 
sage to the Representative Assembly 
of the Connecticut Education 
cation last May: 

“Here in my lapel is a button sig- 


Asso- 


[Continued on page 534] 


NEA JOURNAL 


Published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

NEA JOURNAL goes to all members of the 
Association. Active membership dues, in- 
cluding JOURNAL, $5; including other 
publications in addition to JOURNAL, $10; 
life membership, $150. Single copies of 
JOURNAL, 50¢. Entered as second-class 
matter October 23, 1920, at the post office at 
Washington, D. C., under the act of August 
24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, 
act of October 3, 1917, authorized January 
26, 1921. 


NEA OFFICERS 
President, WAURINE WALKER 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


NEA DUES 
Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL $5 
Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JourNAL, Re- 
search Bulletin, Proceedings............$10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
JOURNAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
4 $150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
‘Retired—If NEA member for five years 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s sub- 
scription to JourNAL and active privileges 
except right to vote, to serve as delegate in 
Representative Assembly, to hold office. $2. 
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News and Trends 


New York State University Ban on 
Fraternities and Sororities Continues 


A State University of New York ban on national fra- 
ternities and sororities was left standing by a November 8, _ 
1954, decision of the US Supreme Court. The high tribu- 
nal granted a motion to dismiss the plea for review by Sigma 
Tau Gamma, Delta Kappa, Inc., and others, on the ground 
that no substantial federal question was involved. 


The case arose when, on October 8, 1953, the trustees of 
the university adopted a resolution barring from State Uni- 
versity’s campus or any of its institutional units any social 
organization affiliated with outside groups or those exclud- 
ing students on racial, religious, or nationality grounds. 


This resolution was challenged in November 1953 by 
the fraternities in the district court for the Northern District 
of New York on the ground that the “ban deprived them 
of civil rights, encroached on their freedom of assembly, and 
denied them equal protection of laws.” The court upheld 
the trustees. 


The fraternities and sororities concerned have five years 
from the date on which the resolution was adopted by the 
trustees of the university in which to sever all national ties. 


Third NEA Regional Conference Scheduled 


The NEA’s Third Regional Instructional Conference 
will be held in Denver, April 18-21, 1955. State and local 
education associations as well as other organizations inter- 
ested in education in the mountain area states will cooperate 
with NEA and its departments in sponsoring the conference. 
States participating in the spring meeting are Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Nevada, Montana, and 
Kansas. Representatives from these states will help plan the 
program and have assigned a delegate quota to each state. 


Approximately 500 delegates will be nominated by local 
education associations, school administrators, state education 
associations, and other organizations. The delegates will 
include classroom teachers, school supervisors, administra- 
tors, college teachers and administrators, parents, and others 
interested in education. 


Schools Lose Benefits of Government 
Surplus 


Schools and colleges around the country are feeling the 
impact of Defense Department Directive 7420.1 [February 
1, 1954], which cuts ~° donations of surplus property. 
Since World War II, auch valuable government surplus 
has been donated to educational institutions ; in 1949, Public 
Law 152, 8ist Congress, reaffirmed this policy, stressing the 
public-benefit aspects. The new ruling, however, makes it 
mandatory for the government to sell all “stock fund” 
[good, usable] property, and in effect puts schools in the 
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junk and salvage business, thru receiving only property 
that cannot be sold. 


HEW Secretary States Views on Education 


In ber third press conference since taking office, Health, 
Education, and Welfare Secretary Oveta Culp Hobby out- 
lined the legislative program of her department in the 84th 
Congress. Asked whether the department would recommend 
federal aid for school construction in its program, the sec- 
retary said: “No, it will not. The whole purpose of the 
state conferences and White House conference was to at- 
tempt to measure need. Now, we are not going to second- 
guess what state conferences will come up with or what the 
White House conference will come up with.” 


In an attempt to clarify ber position, Mrs. Hobby went 
on to say: “When we find a formula that will do two things, 
establish proven need and lack of fiscal capacity, we will 
take a federal-aid bill to Congress.”’ 


Asked why the department supported hospital construc- 
tion but not school construction, the secretary replied: 
“There are over 60,000 school districts in the United States; 
they are taxing units. They have the power to tax, they have 
the power to assess property values. As far as I know, there 
are no hospital districts within the United States. They have 
no power to tax.” 


Human Rights Week Scheduled 


December 10 will mark the sixth anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, while December 
15 will mark the 163rd anniversary of the signing of the 
Bill of Rights, the first 10 amendments to the US Consti- 
tution. This year, thruout the US, the period between these 
two dates will be obse:ved as Human Rights Week. Ma- 
terials for celebrating these anniversaries may be obtained 
without cost from the US National Commission for UNEsco, 
State Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


Safety Day Proclaimed 


December 15 has been proclaimed “Safe Driving Day’ by 
the President’s Action Committee for Traffic Safety. Purpose 
of S-D Day is to provide a 24-hour test period to see if 
every community in the US can remain completely free of 
traffic accidents. Schools are asked to cooperate in observance 
of the day. 

f 


UN Day Observance Grows 


Roundup of the 1954 United Nations Day observance 
shows that 39 state and territorial governors appointed state 
chairmen [as against 11 in 1953]; more than 7500 towns 
and cities held UN Day observances; more than 800 local 
UN Day committees were organized by appointment of the 
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local mayor or by interested individuals in the communities ; 
more than 28,000 requests for materials and assistance were 
made to the US Committee for UN Day, and approximately 
three million pieces of material were distributed. 


“UN Box Score” Widely Used 


Distribution of “Box Score on the UN: 1945-1954” pre- 
pared by Robert H. Reid, executive assistant of the NEA 
Committee on International Relations, and published in the 
October issue of the NEA JOURNAL, is now over two million 
copies. Among the groups which have circulated “‘Box 
Score’’ are the US Committee for the United Nations and 
the American Association for the United Nations. News- 
papers which reprinted the ‘Box Score” include The Chris- 
tion Science Monitor, Philadelphia Inquirer, Des Moines 
Register, Akron [Ohio] Beacon Journal, and the Youngs- 
town [Ohio] Vindicator. 


Educational TV Makes Progress 


Ten communities now have educational television stations 
in operation, reports the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television. They are: Houston; Los Angeles; East Lansing, 
Michigan; Pittsburgh; Madison, Wisconsin ; San Francisco; 
Cincinnati: St. Louis; Ames, lowa; Columbia, Missouri. 


Nine other communities already have under construction 
educational TV stations which will be in operation soon: 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Boston; Columbus, Ohio; 
Champaign-Urbana, Illinois; Detroit; Seattle; Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa; and Munford, Alabama. 


Twelve communities have made substantial progress in 
their plans to proceed with construction in the near future: 
Memphis; Chicago; New Orleans; Athens, Georgia; At- 
lanta; Denver; Philadelphia; Cleveland; Miami; Toledo, 
Ohio; Nashville; Birmingham, Alabama. 


Twelve million people live in metropolitan areas where 
educational TV stations are now operating; 10 million more 
live in primary service areas of the nine other stations now 
under construction, Adding the population of areas to be 
served by 13 stations where construction will soon begin, a 
conservative estimate places the potential educational tele- 
vision audience within the near future at 35 to 40 million 
people, says the JCET. 


NEA Leaders Tour Radio Free Europe 


Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary, National Association 
of Secondary-school Principals, and G. Kerry Smith, execu- 
tive secretary, Association for Higher Education [NEA de- 
partments], were among the 24 representatives of national 
organizations and the 48 state chairmen of Crusade for 
Freedom who recently returned from a nine-day inspection 
tour of Radio Free Europe sponsored by the American Heri- 
tage Foundation. 


The group inspected RFE’s main studios, the transmitter 


stations, and the monitoring plant in Munich. They sent 
messages to the countries behind the Iron Curtain by balloon 
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as a part of RFE's effort to strengthen resistance to Commu- 
nism among the people in those countries. 


RFE is a network of five stations, using 23 transmitters 
which broadcast to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria. The program is supported by volun- 
tary contributions from people in the US. 


New State Secretaries Chosen 


. Forrest Rozzell, director of field services for the Arkansas 


Education Association since 1940, has been elected execu- 
tive secretary of the AEA. He succeeds Hoyte R. Pyle, execu- 
tive secretary since 1947, who has joined the Teacher Re- 
tirement System of Arkansas. 


Henry C. Weinlick has been elected executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin Education Association, succeeding O. H. 
Plenzke, who retires January 1 after serving since 1933. Mr. 
Weinlick has been field consultant for the WEA. 


Two Professional Leaders Die 


Kate V. Wofford, head professor of elementary education 
at the University of Florida, died October 31. Dr. Wofford 
was secretary of the NEA Board of Trustees from 1927 to 
1934, and president of the NEA Rural Education Depart- 
ment in 1931-32. 


W. Roy Breg, executive director of Allied Youth, Inc., 
alcohol-education organization, died on October 31 at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


Economic Education Study Underway 


Galen Jones, formerly with the US Office of Education, has 
been named director of the newly formed Council for Ad- 
vancement of Secondary Education, Inc., established jointly 
by the National Association of Secondary-school Principals, 
an NEA department, and the National Better Business Bu- 
reau, New York City. Funds for the council come from 
business and industry, foundations, labor, and individuals 
for studies in secondary education under the direction of 
the NASSP. 


The first project to be undertaken by the council will be 
a study of the knowledge and understandings all citizens 
ought to have about the American economy to understand 
its value to them and the amount of economic education 
essential for economic competence. It will be known as the 
Study on Economic Education. 


1954 Proceedings To Be Mailed in January 


The 1954 NEA Volume of Proceedings will be mailed 
early in January instead of the middle of December. The 
volume is not included in $5 active and associate member- 
ships or $2 retired memberships. 


Late Report on Life Memberships 


There were 791 new NEA life members during the 
period of September 18 thru October 18. [See page 581.] 
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OMNIBUS'| IS BACK! 


With the opening of its third season on Sunday, _an electron microscope or revealed the strategy of a 

October 17, OMNIBUS continues to pioneer in the _ famous football coach. 

field of television entertainment. OMNIBUS offers entertainment enriched with 
You may remember Orson Welles in “King Lear” educational and cultural values. It provides Ameri- 

... presentations with the Metropolitan Opera...the . ca’s teachers...and students...with an exciting bridge 

story of the New York Times. Or how the OMNIBUS ___ between home and the classroom. 


cameras followed the flight of a rocket, peered through Tune in... remind your family and friends: 


“OMNIBUS” ...Sunday afternoons on the CBS Television Network 


PRODUCED WEEKLY BY THE TV-RADIO WORKSHOP OF THE FORD FOUNDATION 
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Here’s a gift 
any teacher 

would enjoy 
giving or 
receiving: 





—the Miracle Pen with the FELT Tip 
For your Teacher Friends... 


What could be more appropriate or 
more welcome? The Flo-master has 
scores of uses in school including: 


e@ Making flash-cards, charts, 
posters, maps 


@ Wall displays of nursery rhymes 
and illustrations 


@ Object identification cards 
(piano, chair, etc.) 


e Reading and pronunciation cards 


e Wall charts of pupils’ accomplishments 
(list of books read, attendance, etc.) 


@ Seasonal and activity posters 
(Easter, Christmas, etc.) 


e Window decorations 
e Marking athletic equipment 


For Others... 


Almost anyone on your Christmas list 
would love to receive a Flo-master. 
ARTISTS use it as a versatile instru- 
ment for sketches, cartoons and com- 
plete drawings. MEN in BUSINESS 
and INDUSTRY -— for addressing 
packages, cartons, etc., marking 
metal parts, glass, plastics, etc. 
HOUSEWIVES — for addressing 
parcels, marking frozen foods, mark- 
ing canning jars, etc. CHILDREN— 


learning to write and draw pictures. 





FLO-MASTER INKS (in 10 colors) 
are instant-drying, waterproof, 
smudge-proof, non-toxic. 


At your favorite stationer’s or art store 


Gift wrapped Flo-master 
with 4 assorted tips, 


2 oz. ink 5375 


For FREE School Bulletin showing SJ) ’ 
scores of uses of Flo-master in the , 
school, write to Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 

Dept. NE-6, 153 W. 23rd Street, New York 11, N.Y. 
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[Continued from page 530] 
nifying life membership in_ the 
National Education Association. 
Should we not be just as proud of 
our professional insignia as are 
those who may Le in other profes- 
sions .. . or as proud as those who 
may wear a Rotary, a Kiwanis, or 
Lions club emblem? 

“IT suggest that we all take more 
pains to express our pride in being 
members of all our professional or- 
ganizations. May we speak and act 
as if we had a real conviction re- 
garding our profession, and may we 
remember that the ability to con- 
vince others is the acid test of our 
own conviction.” 

—WALTER KING HOWE, JR., imme- 
diate pastpresident, 
Education Association. 


Connecticut 


Thanks from an 
Exchange Teacher 

WHILE I was an exchange teacher 
in the United States last year, I reg- 
ularly received copies of the NEA 
JourRNAL. I want to express my very 
real appreciation for this courtesy. 
Reading your magazine helped 
me considerably to realize the simi- 
larities and differences between our 
educational problems and yours. 
—FLORENCE G. BABB, Torquay, 
Devon, England. 


Reactions to “Teaching Reading” 


Our supervisory staff was much 
impressed with Mr. Reynold’s pres- 
entation titled “Teaching Read- 
ing,” in the September issue. 

—ANN DAVIS, elementary supervi- 
sor, Richmond [Va.] Public Schools. 


“TEACHING READING” is an out- 
standing article. I would like 
enough reprints to supply the par- 
ents of each first-grade pupil. 

—WALTER TROTT, principal, Strat- 
ford Avenue School, Garden City, 
N.Y. 


I Am much impressed by the arti- 
cle, “Teaching Reading.” It says so 
very well the things my colleagues 
and I want parents to know. We 
would like to give reprints to par- 
ents attending a PTA openhouse. 

—RUTH CAMPBELL, Frank F. Carr 
School, Newtonville, Mass. 


¢ Thousands of reprints have been 
distributed, and the supply is now 
exhausted. 








Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


EVER HEARD YOURSELF LEC- 
TURE? Errors in enunciation, minor 
defects in speech and grammar sometimes 
mar the classroom delivery of instructors. 
That’s why more and more teachers use 
magnetic recording tape to evaluate their 
voices during the school year. By making 
recordings of their voices, then listening 
critically to playbacks, teachers can hear— 
and eliminate—errors in their own speech. 
Such tape recorded vocal checks, made on 
a regular basis, go a long way to improv- 
ing the teacher’s classroom effectiveness. 


TV IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM? Televised 
concerts, operas, 
dramatic productions 
and news events often 
furnish significant 
entertainment for 
high school students. 
And tape recorded 
versions of audio por- 
tions of such TV programs can make 
valuable listening in the school. Why 
not use your school’s recording ma- 
chine to build a library of valuable— 
perhaps priceless— magnetic tapes 
for your students? 


SCHOOL PLAYS, longer telecasts 
and broadcasts are best recorded with 
new “Scotch” Brand Extra Play Magnetic 
Tape 190A. Thinner, yet made with 
strength to spare, new 190A tape offers 
50% more tape on each reel. . . half again 
as much recording time as standard tapes. 
This increased recording time makes it 
possible for you to record many events of 
unusual length without interruption for 
reel changeover. 


WANT HI FI RE- 
SULTS? You get it 
every time with new 
**Scotch’’ Brand 
Extra Play tape. So, 
naturally you’ll 
want to use this 
really extraordinary 
new magnetic tape 
when recording school choirs, bands 
and orchestras. And remember—190A 
tape can be used over and over again 
with complete satisfaction. It erases 
itself as you use it, always gives you 
perfect clarity and brilliance. 


YOUR QUESTIONS 
about uses of magnetic tape 
in the school classroom are 
always welcome. I'd like to 
hear from you. Just write 
me—c/o Educational Divi- 
ston, Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, 
900 Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 
The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are 


registered trademarks for “‘Scotch"’ Brand Mag- 
netic Tape made in U.S.A. by MINNESOTA 
MINING AND MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
General Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. In Canada: London, Ont., Can. 
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Recognition for Cooperative 
Parents 


I succrest that local associations 
make annual “worthy parent” 
awards to fathers and mothers who 
have been particularly cooperative 
in helping the public-school pro- 
gram. 

—H. G. PATTERSON, Central High- 
school, Xenia, Ohio. 


Bulletinboard Guide Lines 


DRAWING guide lines on the class- 
room bulletinboard saves a good 
deal of measuring when arranging 
an orderly display. Dividing the 
board vertically and _ horizontally 
with a yardstick and a hard pencil 
will pay dividends in ease of mount- 
ing material. 

—EDWIN E. WUEHLE, Lake Zurich, 
Ill. 










Government Emprovers Grsurance Gmpanys 


statistics prove that teachers are better than average 
drivers and deserve lower auto insurance rates. Our 
modern plan saves you up to 30% below manual 
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Baseball Scores in Math Class 
WE HAVE been playing baseball in 
junior-high mathematics classes. 

The rules of the game are simple. 
We let an addition problem equal 
a one-base hit; a subtraction prob- 
lem a two-base hit; a multiplica- 
tion problem a three-base hit; and 
a division problem equals a home- 
run. Each side selects a pitcher who 
must work problems against the 
opposing batter in a duel of speed 
and accuracy. 

The batter selects his type of 
problems, and I, in the role of 
umpire, give a problem in that 
category. If the pitcher has the cor- 
rect answer first, the batter is out 
and the next batter steps forward. 
If the batter has the correct answer 
first, he takes his place on the base 
according to the problem selected. 

For instance, if there was a per- 
son on second and the person at 
bat selected a two-base hit (sub- 
traction problem) and won, the 
first batter would immediately pro- 
ceed to home plate and thus score 
a run for the side. 

Besides the nine on the team, one 





needs scorekeepers, managers, and 
substitutes. The game can_ be 
adapted for use in almost any sub- 
ject. 

—WILBER H. 
Nebr. 


ROESCH, Falls City, 


Visitors Furnish Extra Incentive 


I HAVE 
English 


found that having my 
speech students do ex- 
change visiting from one class to 
another results in more thoro re- 
search for class reports and in better 
presentations. 

—SULA BUIE BUTLER, Sanders, Ariz. 


Worthwhile Visiting Program 


As A part of our teacher-educa- 
tion program we occasionally have 
visiting day when members of the 
faculty visit schools in and near 
Hastings. 

This has proved to be time well 
spent because it enables the faculty 
to see the schools and communities 
from which many of our treshmen 
come and to which our seniors may 
go as teachers. 

—F. E. WEYER, dean, Hastings Col- 
lege, Hastings, Neb. 





under our modern plan... 


’ TEACHERS QUALIFY FOR 









pS nee () Married (No. of Children............ 


 pidihadiekn catibaganabushadnndeins aed CGO aaccstcctanseiesvtenaia nies 


|__ Age _|___ Relation _|_ Marital Status 

SSL, SN SE USI ONE 
AN Se SE TREES NREL ES 
AT AEN, SES 
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rates on your automobile insurance and allows you to 
deal directly with the Company, eliminating soliciting 
agents and brokers. Over 550 professional claims 
adjusters are at your service day and night, from coast 
to coast. Send for rates on your car—no obligation. 


SAVINGS up to 309% 
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It’s a wonderful experience for everybody when THE Book 
OF KNOWLEDGE becomes regular classroom equipment. 
Makes children WANT to learn. THe Book or KNOWLEDGE 
answers every question the child can ask . . . factually, com- 
pletely, quickly. But putting the facts on paper is only the 
start of the job for this unique reference work. With its 
news-picture format and its fascinating narrative technique, 
it stirs the child’s curiosity, tempts him to read on into 
broader fields of knowledge. Suddenly he discovers the most 
important fact of all: that learning is fun. 

Reinforces the teacher's efforts. Once learning becomes 
fun, “looking it up” becomes a fascinating habit. Within 


ARE THEY YOUR STUDENTS? 








days, teachers find students reaching for THE Book oF 
KNOWLEDGE at every step. They find, too, that its compre- 
hensive articles make superb supplementary texts, while its 
20 volumes give them a chance to set up as many as 20 
simultaneous study projects. 


Enriches the school curriculum. With its 7,600 pages .. . 
its 15,000 informative pictures (many in full color) . . . its 
hundreds of accurate articles kept modern by continuous 
revision . . . and its more than 31,000 alphabetically arranged 
index references, THE Book OF KNOWLEDGE is proving itself 
a daily asset in classrooms everywhere. Have you seen 
the newest edition? 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE REFERENCE WORK THAT MAKES CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
America’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 


The Encyclopedia Americana, Grolier Encyclopedia, 
The Book of Knowledge, Richards Topical Encyclopedia, Lands and Peoples, The Book of Popular Science, 
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A Happy Ending and a New Beginning 


OMES now my last message as NEA 

JOURNAL editor. The years since I came 
to the NEA on September 8, 1920, to found 
the Division of Publications and start THE 
JouRNAL have been fateful and prophetic for 
humanity, for our country, and for our pro- 
fession. ‘The response of our Association to 
the challenge of the times has been, on the 
whole, magnificent. 

When I came in 1920, the Association was 
just moving into its first own headquarters— 
the Guggenheim property at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street—which it had bought the year before 
with true courage and high hopes. Now, 
thanks to farsighted leadership, the staff will 
soon be moving into the first unit of the 
great new NEA Educational Center. 

As measured by the calendar, this one 
period of service covers more than a third of 
the Association’s entire existence; measured 
by financial outlay, it covers more than 95%. 
The Association as a whole has always 
been my concern. Going over the enterprises 
which I have sought to advance with voice or 
pen during these years, I count more than 60. 
For most of these undertakings I have been an 
enthusiastic private in the ranks; for others, 
in a position of leadership. Some failed. 
Others have served the need of the time. 
Others have passed into the hands of men 
and women who have carried them far be- 
yond the early beginnings. The ones in which 
I find most satisfaction in retrospect are: 

Growth of NEA membership. Before the 
Membership Division was established I 
helped Secretary Crabtree with membership 
promotion and have always kept an interest 
in it. 

Development of the NEA Journat and the 
training of its able’staff, which has been my 
main concern and best known work. 

American Education Week, which was 
hard going for a decade before it got estab- 
lished and which now has its own staff. 


World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions (forerunner of WOTP and WCOTP) , 
which I helped to organize in San Francisco 
in 1923. 

Educational Press Association of America, 
which, as president and secretary, I reorgan- 
ized during the 1920s. 

NEA Press and Radio Service, which was 
formerly part of the Division of Publications. 

Horace Mann Centennial 
which I served as secretary. 

National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, on whose executive committee and board 
of managers I served from 1927 to 1934 as 
chairman of its committee on publications. 

Educational use of radio, for which I la- 
bored during the 1930s as chairman of the 
National Committee on Education by Radio. 

Future Teachers of America, which I have 
served from the beginning as its national 
chairman and which now has its own staff. 

Commission on ‘Teacher Education, for 
which I helped to prepare the way as secretary 
of an earlier committee. 

War and Peace Fund Campaign, of which I 
was director. 

Personal Growth Leaflets, which I have 
edited and published under the Hugh Birch- 
Horace Mann Fund. 

Centennial Action Program, which on be- 
half of the executive committee and board 
of directors I presented to the NEA Assembly 
at San Francisco in 1951. 

In all of these things I have had the help 
of many fine and able people both on the 
staff and in the schools. 

People sometimes ask me which of my writ- 
ings I consider best. Among the shorter things 
if all else were lost—I should be content 
to have these four remain: ‘““The American 
School,”’ which begins ““The next time you 
pass a school . . . ,’ prepared for American 
Education Week. 

‘“‘A Prayer for Teachers,”” prepared for the 


Commission, 
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Representative Assembly at Miami Beach in 
1953. 


“A ‘Tribute to the Teacher,” which first 
appeared in ‘THE JOURNAL In 1932. 

“The FTA Pledge,” which I wrote when 
that movement was getting underway in 1936. 

Among my published books, my favorites 
are The American Citizens Handbook and a 
litthe volume which has this fall come from 
the University of Pittsburgh Press: The 
School That Built a Nation. 

Again I am asked, “Where do you think the 
\ssociation has made its greatest mistakes?” 
[hat too deserves a frank answer. In 1920 no 
NEA department had a separate member- 
ship fee. Instead of increasing NEA fees and 
working out a plan for a unified organization 
and finance, the Association encouraged de- 
partments to set up separate fees until now 
their total budgets are about equal to the 
budget of the parent organization. This cre- 
ates an expensive overhead machinery for the 
collection and recording of dues and consider- 
able overlapping in activities, using up energy 
which under a unified program might be 
more sharply focused on the objectives of the 
profession. 

The second major mistake, in my judg- 
ment, has been not putting a large enough 
share of Association funds into the NEA 
JouURNAL to permit its full development as 
an instrument for lifting the intellectual and 
civic life of teachers in all branches of the 
profession. The JOURNAL is much less than 
half of what it should be. Given more funds, 
by drawing upon the vast resources that exist 
in our colleges and universities, it could unite 
higher education and the common schools and 
become. an immense force for civic and social 
progress. It should be not only the best pro- 
fessional periodical in the world, but the best 
of all periodicals. 

The most striking thing to me as I review 
the impressions of the years is the marvelous 
growth of professional leadership in local, 
state, national, and world associations. What 
is in the lives of teachers today will be in 
the lives of children tomorrow and in the 
lives of humanity the day after. So long as 
teachers keep faith in themselves, in their 
calling, and in God, humanity may approach 
the years ahead with confidence. This devo- 
tion to great ideals is the only wealth of hu- 
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manity that lives from century to century. 
There is a cynical doctrine that teachers 
should be like everybody else, as indeed they 
should in the humility of a common human- 
ity; but in their selfdiscipline and devotion to 
great ideals—however remote—they must al- 
ways be different or they cease to be teachers 
and become mere blind leaders of the blind. 

Our profession is rich in devotion to im- 
provement of itself. We find a similar thing 
in business and industry, where the pursuit of 
efhiciency has become almost a religion. But 
the improvement of teachers means the im- 
provement of people, a gain that multiplies 
itself beyond measure, a growth that is basic 
to advance in every other area of life. 

The Association has in the Centennial Ac- 
tion Program a blueprint for growth which 
should lift us above all selfseeking and petti- 
ness to the greatest dedication we have ever 
known, and I believe it will. I have great ex- 
pectations for the future of our united teach- 
ing profession, which under a New Century 
Program may well look far into the future. 

This editorial would not be complete with- 
out an expression of profound thankfulness 
to the thousands of men and women who 
have given help and encouragement thru the 
years. Their patience with errors, their faith 
and understanding and help have made life 
rich indeed. ‘They have enabled me to give 
back a little of what our free public schools 
have given to me. 

On November 30 I cease to be editor of the 
NEA Journa. to become editor of Senior 
Citizen—a periodical designed to serve people 
in all walks of life who are over 40 years of age 
(see announcement on page 587). To this 
field of immense and growing need I plan to 
give my remaining strength as a public serv- 
ice without pay. Many of you will be with me 
in this new enterprise. 

As I turn, not from one work—for the work 
is the same—but from one office to another, 
I do so with the feeling expressed by the 
late George Bernard Shaw: “Life is no brief 
candle to me. It is a sort of splendid torch 
which I have got hold of for the moment, and 
I want to make it burn as. brightly as possible 
before passing it on to future generations.” 


Sey Elmer Morgan, EDITOR 
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retires this month after 


34 years of leadership in 


F I WERE to call the roll of those who 
| have made the NEA what it is today, 
the name of Joy Elmer Morgan would 
be among those at the top. Dr. Morgan, 
your ideas and dreams for our national 
organization have been reflected in its 
accomplishments for more than 30 
years. It is characteristic that the great 
Centennial Action Program, which 
marks a century of NEA service, origi- 
nated with you. I can think of no 
greater tribute to you from the pro- 
fession than the accomplishment of 
the goals of that program. 

“Where there is no vision, the peo- 
ple perish,” says the proverb. The NEA 
has been fortunate indeed to have had 
your vision and counsel over the years. 
You have a real genius for helping 
others see possibilities that lie ahead. 

While some retirement stories con- 
clude with “‘finis,” we are happy that 
yours is to read, “to be continued.” 
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The editor of The Journal 


professional organization. 


For thru your work with Senior Citi- 
zens of America we shall find you still 
in active service to your fellow man. 

—Waurine Walker, NEA president. 


THe history of the NEA in the last 
34 years is in many ways a reflection 
of the ideals and the energy of Joy 
Elmer Morgan. 

The impressive list of Association 
activities in which he has been the 
key figure includes, within my own 
memory, leadership in the Horace 
Mann Centennial, the first use of radio 
in education, the Future Teachers of 
America, the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation, a vast improvement in educa- 
tional journalism, the Victory Action 
Program, the War and Peace Fund, 
the Centennial Action Program, the 
Hugh Birch Fund, the Personal Growth 
Leaflets, the NEA Handbook, and 
American Education Week. These 





things have been originated or perfect- 
ed by Dr. Morgan and in many cases 
turned over to others for permanent 
administration after the first difficult 
pioneering years. 

Joy Elmer Morgan has done all these 
things in addition to heavy regular 
duties, which include both the direc- 
tion of the world’s greatest publishing 
enterprise for educational materials 
and editing the world’s most widely 
circulated professional magazine, the 
NEA JOuRNAL. 

Dr. Morgan’s unswerving loyalty, his 
practical idealism, and his irresistible 
energy continue to be an example and 
an inspiration to me and to many 
thousands of others. 

—William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary. 


ON THE occasion of your retirement, 
the years of my close and stimulating 
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association with you impel me to ex- 
press my appreciation cf your work 
and worth. Your distinguished service 
to children, youth, and teachers can- 
not be measured. During 34 years of 
able and devoted service to the NEA, 
you have developed the greatest pro- 
fessional magazine in the world. Thru 
its columns you have constantly stressed 
spiritual values and made crystal clear 
the need for professional unity. 

As editor of the NEA JouRNAL, you 
have given leadership of a high quality 
to the entire profession. Your keen 
mind has produced many literary gems. 
The spirituality of “A Teacher's Pray- 
er,” the idealism of “A Tribute to the 
Teacher,” the forward look of “The 
Hope of Tomorrow” will inspire gen- 
erations yet unborn. 

—Willard E. Givens, NEA executive 
secretary, 1935-1952. 


[ REGARD it a distinct honor to add 
a few words to the many thousands 
you will receive from fellow educators 
and other friends across the nation on 
the occasion of your retirement from 
a work well done over many years. 

By an exemplary life, and by great 
insight and vision, you have utilized 
properly the power of the _ printed 
word to add much to the character 
and integrity of teaching and school 
administration. You have set goals for 
good citizenship and happier living 
that will live on and on. 

—S. M. Brownell, US Commissioner 
of Education. 


How richly the passage of time 
brings out the deep, fine, and universal 
meaning in such a life as yours. I doubt 
if you have ever taken time from your 
selfforgetting devotion to the grand 
good cause of helping, thru their teach- 
ers, the young people of our nation, 
to consider the part you yourself have 
played. If you had, you would prob- 
ably have thought of yourself as useful 
in the field of education. And so you 
have been! Your record there is golden 
enough to make any man proud. 

But we see now that you have been 
of service to all of us, in that your 
record lifts the heart in new courage 
about human doings in general. If we 
have, in these shadowed and troubled 
years, one desperate need, it is to see 
some ground for faith and hope in 





humanity’s possibilities for good. We 
could have no better proof that such 
faith and hope are justified than that 
we see as we review your lifework. 

—Dorothy Canfield Fisher, writer, 
Arlington, Vermont. 


Tuey tell me that after 34 years as 
editor of the NEA JouRNAL, you are 
to retire on December 1. 
lieve it. You can never retire. What 
you have written will live thru the 
years to come, and thus you will con- 
tinue in the active ranks of educators 
who have brought truth and goodness 
and beauty to men, and in your case, 
ever so much more, because you have 
presented a universe with moral pur- 
pose at its heart. 

We have known the Eternal better 
because of you, and your writings have 
made it abundantly clear that nothing 
can separate us from the love of God. 

I once ran across a line from S. Weir 
Mitchell. He had looked in upon a 
convent garden in Venice and noting 
a magnolia tree and its glorious blos- 
soms wrote, “No life is brief that doth 
perfection win.” If you think that the 
years have gone by all too rapidly and 
that your life as JOURNAL editor was 
brief, may I just repeat the line, “No 
life is brief that doth perfection win.” 

—G. Bromley Oxnam, bishop of the 
Methodist Church, Washington Area. 


I do not be- 


I HAVE read your editorials for a 
long period of time with a sense of 
great pride. Your facile pen combined 
with your concern for humanbeings 
has meant much to your profession and 
to all forward-thinking citizens thru- 
out the world. I am confident that 
time will justify my appraisal of your 
contribution to our profession and to 
the betterment of mankind. 

I am sure that retirement for you 
will only mean a shift of emphasis in 
your efforts to advance worthy causes. 
We wish for you continued joy in 
service. 

—A. C. Flora, chairman, NEA Board 
of Trustees. 


For me to think of you, Dr. Morgan, 
means also to think of the Future 
Teachers of America movement. I shall 
always be grateful for the encourage- 
ment you gave to me in FTA work. 

Classroom teachers over the nation 
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have always regarded you as_ their 
friend. Your splendid editorials in the 
NEA JourNAL have been the very first 
page read by many teachers. 

Those who know you recognize that 
you have many talents. Among them 
are writing, speaking, and friendship. 
Your inspired leadership will continue 
to live in the many lives which you 
have influenced. 

—Lucille Carroll, president, NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 


Wuart you have written, said, and 
lived represents an enduring monu- 
ment. 

—John W. Davis, director, United 
States Operations Mission to Liberia. 


Durinc the more than three decades 
of your distinguished service as editor 
of the NEA JourNAL and director of 
the Division of Publications, you have 
been an important part of the great 
success story of both the NEA and 
the departments. Your stimulating en- 
couragement and sound advice have 
helped our Department of Elementary 
Schooi Principals to move ahead in 
improving its services to members. Ed- 
ucators the nation over recognize and 
gratefully acknowledge the help and 
inspiration your effective editorials 
alone have been to them. 

—Mary M. Greenlee, member at 
large, NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals [Mooresville, N. C.). 


Your influence has reached into the 
lives of girls and boys all over the 
United States. 

You have continually called the pro- 
fession to work for the improvement 
of the educational opportunities of 
our youth. You have steadfastly stood 
for the best in education and for the 
noblest in life. 

In recognition of your outstanding 
work we congratulate you; in apprecia- 
tion of your inestimable services we 
thank you. 

—Selmer H. Berg, superintendent, 
Oakland [California] Public Schools. 


You have made the NEA Journal 
a great professional organ. Thru THE 
JouRNAL you have done more to make 
teaching a profession than any other 
man who has served education in these 
United States. 
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For more than three decades your 
editorials have given us vision, inspira- 
tion, and a determination to improve 
the quality of education for the na- 
tion’s children. These editorials have 
been impregnated with a_ spiritual 
quality emphasizing high moral values. 

I can say without reservation that 
THE JouRNAL has kept me informed 
about the major happenings and 
trends in education and has been a 
constant source of inspiration, stimu- 
lating me to greater endeavors in my 
work. 

—H. L. Donovan, president, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 


NEARLY 50 years ago you were a 
student at the old Nebraska State 
Normal School taking your first prac- 
tice-teaching assignment. I was a child 
in the elementary-school class to which 
you came with hope and nervousness 
on that first day. We were frightened 
by the idea of a “man teacher,” but 
we found you, tho stern, also kind, 
helpful, and encouraging. Even the 
most timid children found it easy to 
“recite” to you. 

In the years that have elapsed since, 
you have shown in many ways your 
deep devotion to education, your high 
ideals of personal conduct, and your 
unwavering courage in living up to 
your ideals and in expressing your 
views no matter how unpopular they 
might be with the group around you. 

—Ralph W. Tyler, Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Scien- 
ces, Menlo Park, California. 


Your conscientious work and crea- 
tive vision in developing THE JOURNAL 
and contributing to the whole _ pro- 
gram of the Association during the 
past third of a century place you 
among the great leaders of the teach- 
ing profession. 

Altho your official status will change 
on December 1, the profession will 
need and count upon your leadership 
for many years to come. 

—John K. Norton, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Your career is a shining example of 
the great opportunity for leadership 
that comes thru service with profes- 
sional organizations. From time to 
time your broad outlook has envi- 


sioned projects in which members of 
our NEA and our state organizations 
might join in the betterment of man- 
kind. 

Your contributions as editor of the 
NEA JourNat have stimulated mil- 
lions to better teaching. Ever your vi- 
sion has been beyond the immediate 
horizon, your ideals have been like 
Stars, your courage has never failed, 
and your hope for achieving these 
ideals thru constant striving has en- 
couraged all of us to join you in at- 
taining better educational opportuni- 
ties thruout our respective states, the 
nation, and the world. 

—H. E. Gayman, executive secretary, 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, and NEA state director. 


Those of us who have been close to 
the development of our public schools 
during the past several decades know 
the tremendous role that has been 
played by the NEA Journat in build- 
ing education and our great associa- 
tion. The JourNAtv is the clear strong 
voice of free education for all. Educa- 
tion in America is better for your 
leadership, and our country is better 
for your loyal and patriotic service. 

—Pearl A. Wanamaker, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, Wash- 
ington. 


WHEN a crusader like you steps from 
the ranks, those of us who remain 
wonder if we can keep the tempo of 
your march. It is at first a frightening 
thought, then a challenging call, and 
finally an inspiring ambition. 

You have lived a rich life; you have 
gained much because you have given 
so much. If the teachers of this land 
could speak to you personally, you 
would be engulfed by their apprecia- 
tion, their thanks, their affection. 

—Forbes H. Norris, superintendent, 
Montgomery County [Maryland] 
Schools. 


I WANT to join your host of friends 
and admirers in offering you enduring 
appreciation for the great work you 
have done in making the NEA Jour- 
NAL the greatest of the journals of the 
teaching profession.. More than any 
other publication, this magazine has 
operated as a major factor in welding 
together and inspiring the teaching 
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profession of America. It has never 
deviated from its aim—to make sure of 
the enduring effectiveness of the public 
schools as the basic creative instrument 
for the maintenance of a free society 
What this means to the future of the 
people of the United States and of 
freedom everywhere is far beyond the 
power of measurement or adequate 
statement. 

That I have been privileged to be 
associated with you and your great 
work in the creation of your incom- 
parable agency of the profession is one 
of the greatest privileges of my own 
professional life. 

—Frederick M. Hunter, NEA past- 
president, honorary chancellor, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. 


“Just come right in!” I shall always 
remember the warmth of welcome 
which these words meant as I came 
to your desk for conferences during the 
years I served on the Publications 
Division staff. Others are expressing 
their appreciation of your leadership, 
creative skill, spiritual emphasis, stead- 
fastness in upholding the integrity of 
public education, great contributions 
by word and pen, and interest in pub- 
lic affairs, and many other attributes 
which characterize your, lifetime of 
service to education. 

I join in this appreciation. But | 
want you to know that those words so 
often spoken to me are still a source 
of inspiration. They are a clue to your 
greatness. 

—Agnes Samuelson, NEA pastpresi- 
dent and former assistant editor of Tut 
JOURNAL. 


So sUCCESSFULLY have you filled the 
role of editor, reflecting the current 
trends and seeing ahead, dropping a 
word here, an idea there, to be picked 
up and carried out by others, that 
great improvement has come about in 
the profession. 

We know only in part how much 
was initiated by you. Lao-tzu could 
haye been describing you when he 
said .. . “of a good leader, who talks 
little, when his work is done, his aim 
fulfilled, they will all say, “We did this 
ourselves.’ ” 

—Bernice Dainard Gestie, managing 
editor, Minnesota Journal of Educa- 
tion. 
















































What would happen if there 
were no more public schools? 


bef wh suppose... 


VIRGIL M. ROGERS 


| Rage us suppose that the Congress 
of the United States had the 
power to abolish free public schools 
for one generation—and acted upon 
it tomorrow! The public school, 
which of late has been so criticised 
and neglected, this subdivision of 
government on which we depend 
for a myriad of services and func- 
tions without thinking to utter a 
word of gratitude, is suddenly gone. 


Tomorrow we arise as usual to 
daily chores, our accustomed 
round. The American family, 85% 
of whom send their children to the 
public schools, encounters the first 
impact of the catastrophe. The 
children are not at school today— 
and will not be for the rest of 
their lives. 

Who will serve as “‘sitters,’”’ care- 
takers, and herdsmen? When and 
how will the children learn to read, 
write, and spell? By what means 
can they acquire the knowledge 
necessary to help make them re- 
sponsible citizens? What about the 
children of working mothers? In 
some communities these mothers 
number as high as 52%. 

Of course, there would still be 
private schools. But so few can 
afford them! And are they designed 


our 


to meet the needs of “all the 
people”? The parochial schools are 


grossly overcrowded now. Can 250 
other sectarian groups establish 
church day schools? What about 


Dr. Rogers is dean of the School of 
Education, Syracuse [New York] Uni- 
versity. This article is a condensed ex- 
cerpt from Can America Lose Her Free 
Public Schools? the 1954 J. Richard 
Street Lecture, which Dr. Rogers de- 
livered at Syracuse. 
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those children who belong to no 
denomination? Who will pay for 
instruction and who will instruct? 
What will the standards be? 

What will be done about juvenile 
delinquency? Can the public-school 
staff be converted into welfare 
workers? What will be the effect of 
the new Congressional policy on 
character development? On public 
and personal health? On safety edu- 
cation and citizenship, on commu- 
nity cooperation? 

What will the gossip-mongers 
and malcontents do now for a 
whipping boy? 

The Congressmen can perhaps 
find some consolation in the fact 
that an additional 10 cents out of 
the tax dollar, which formerly went 
to the public schools, can now be 
added to the 85% of the taxes con- 
sumed by the federal government. 
With this, bigger and more horrify- 
ing armaments may be built. 

But meanwhile our most effective 
armament, our most salient instru- 
ment for defense, our greatest 
means of keeping ourselves in 
understanding with our neighbors 
will have been laid waste. 

With the youth out of school and 
seeking employment, what will 
happen to the labor market? How 
shall we modify child-labor laws to 
meet this new America? What 
about vocationally trained workers, 
since the public schools of late have 
provided nearly all such education? 

What will happen to the mil- 
lion unemployed teachers? To the 
teacher-educating institutions? 
What about the textbook and 
school-supplies business? 

With the absence of community 
and state controls over education, 





who will know what private groups 
are conducting schools for commu- 
nism, for sabotage, for sedition and 
treason? Who can be held respon- 
sible for textbooks used, ideas 
taught, morals practiced, or disci- 
pline maintained? How will our 
common heritage be preserved as 
common treasure? What will sub- 
stitute for the great melting pot 
that has in the past assimilated the 
offspring from every nation on the 
globe, with all shades of political 
belief and every variety of religious 
creed? 

How long will our common ideas 
stand? Who will inspire and inter- 
pret and teach our Bill of Rights, 
our Constitution, our respect for 
law and order, our great faith in 
the individual and the inalienable 
rights of the common man, and 
appreciation for human personality 
and the sacredness of the human 
soul? 


NEEp we go on? Shall we not here 
just say in sober understatement 
that the public school is indispensa- 
ble to our freedoms, inseparable 
from our way of life? 

it is true that the term public 
schools covers a vast range—from 
the ideal wellsupported, compe- 
tently staffed modern suburban 
school to the isolated one-room 
rural school or the overcrowded 
classroom of the slums. But there is 
a common bond that unites all 
these schools: the American ideal 
of responsibility for the general 
welfare that binds us as citizens to 
the support of public education for 
all the children of all the people. 

With the same relentless honesty 
which characterized Agnes Meyer’s 
testimonial to public education in 
her autobiography, Out of These 
Roots, let us submit ourselves to the 
same direct questioning of which 
Mrs. Meyer writes: 

“What, after all, would have be- 
come of me, I asked myself, without 
this priceless opportunity for an ex- 
cellent free education?” 

If only more Americans would 
ask themselves that question and 
answer it honestly, our public 
schools would be adequately sup- 
ported. We would have enough well 
paid and competent teachers and 
good classrooms for all our chil- 


dren. + 
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Order thru Contrelled Freedom 


The good school supplements imposed 


control with increasing selfdiscipline. 


HAT are the most pressing prob- 

lems of teachers and adminis- 
trators? If named, high on many 
lists would be the problem of main- 
taining order in the classroom and 
thruout the school. Some, however, 
would be reluctant to make this 
admission openly, since success in 
maintaining order is generally con- 
sidered a significant measure of the 
effectiveness of a school and of one’s 
ability as an educator. 

Order is, in fact, a measure of the 
health of an educational program 
much as a person’s temperature is 
a measure of his health. Disorder 
in the school and the high tempera- 
ture of the ailing individual are 
both symptomatic. In each case, 
sound education and sound medi- 
cine call for the treatment of cause 
rather than of symptoms. 

At times, however, a high tem- 
perature may threaten the life of 
a patient, and the doctor must give 
first attention to reducing the 
fever. Disorder in the school may 
present an immediate problem 
which must be treated directly, 
even before measures to correct the 
causes can be devised. 

This article first considers dis- 
order in the school—the ‘“‘fever’— 
and then gives attention to sound 
control practices conducive to an 
orderly school environment. 


Wuen there is a “breakdown of 
discipline” in schools, there is a 
growing tendency for parents and 
even teachers to consider lack of 
order a cause rather than a symp- 
tom of basic weaknesses in the edu- 
cational program. From this con- 
clusion, two disturbing assump- 
tions follow quite naturally: [1] 
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that the cure is simply to have more 
rigid discipline and [2] that order 
in a school is prima-facie evidence 
of good education, and the “good 
disciplinarian” is obviously-a good 
teacher or administrator. 

Since the acceptance or rejection 
of these assumptions materially af- 
fects educational practices, their 
validity must be examined. The fol- 
lowing statements provide a_ basis 
for consideration of order in the 
school: 

[1] Order in the classroom and 
school is important. An _ orderly 
environment is best for efficient 
learning. Pupils need to learn or- 
derly conduct, and certainly orderly 
surroundings are most conducive 
to this learning. There is consider- 
able evidence that disciplined sur- 
roundings encourage healthy emo- 
tional growth. 

[2] The basis of order is control 
—selfcontrol and imposed control. 
Both have a place in the school. 
The problem is to combine them 
intelligently so that while students 
are having selfcontrol experiences 
and learnings, acceptable order is 
maintained. 

[3] Selfcontrol is learned. It is 
learned from experience in the ex- 
ercise of selfcontrol. When disci- 
pline is imposed by the teacher or 
administrator in situations where 
pupils might exercise selfcontrol, 
learning experiences are denied 
the pupils, who then fall behind in 
their ability to direct their own 
activities. The farther they fall be- 
hind, the greater seems to be the 
need to maintain order thru the 
imposition of discipline. The prob- 
lem of how to break “this vicious 
circle is a real one in many schools 
today. 

[4] Students need and demand 
greater freedom as they grow to- 
ward maturity. Many discipline 
problems develop when growth in 


selfcontrol abilities does not keep 
pace with this growing need for 
freedom from imposed controls. 


Any “either-or” classification of 
schools into those who seek to main- 
tain order thru imposed controls 
alone, and those who seek to main- 
tain order thru student selfcontrol 
alone is obviously unrealistic. No 
school would fit this extreme black- 
or-white categorization; but all 
schools could be distributed some- 
where between the dark and the 
light grays. 

As an aid in understanding the 
educational implications of each 
extreme, the two forms of control 
will now be considered. Then at- 
tention will be turned to the need 
to combine the two in proper pro- 
portions to provide the best edu- 
cational environment. 

The “autocratic” school—Author- 
itarian control typified the early 
American — school. Supported by 
rigid discipline and freed of many 
potential problems thru dropouts, 
the early schoolmaster could resort 
to the use of corporal punishment, 
retardation, and expulsion to main- 
tain order. 

This traditional type of disci- 
pline, in a modified form, is still 
the practice in many schools today. 
Control thru imposition is still the 
heart of the system. Since the com- 
pulsory attendance laws now keep 
more young people in school and 
for a longer period of years, and 
since many of the old enforcement 
measures are no longer available for 
use, the maintenance of order is 
not easy. 

When students are denied experi- 
ences in selfdirection in keeping 
with their growing need for greater 
freedom and_ selfdetermination, 
many turn to passive or active ways 
of resisting imposed authority. 
They match wits with teachers and 
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administrators in attempts to beat 


the autocrat 


game. 
This is particularly true in the 
upper grades, junior highschool, 


and highschool. It is here that the 
growing need for greater freedom 
leads the student to seriously chal- 
lenge the imposed controls which 
deny him the degree of freedom 
he demands. 

lo meet this threat, administra- 
tors and teachers sharpen their dis- 
ciplinary technics. Rules and regu- 
more carefully drawn 
to leave no loopholes. ‘Teachers 


lations are 


patrol halls, yards, and assemblies. 

The 
ties, pseudo student government, 
and 
more as disciplinary palliatives than 


administration uses activi- 


contests, awards, assemblies 
as worthwhile learning experiences. 
“Trouble makers’ are assigned to 
teachers who can best handle them. 
Certain subjects—shop, for example 

become a dumping place for “‘dis- 
cipline problems.” 

What happens to education—to 
worthwhile learnings—in the auto- 
cratic school thus deeply engrossed 
in the maintenance of order? 

The teacher who must depend 
upon imposed discipline for order 
soon learns to use only those tech- 
and activities which best 
promise to maintain order. Their 
potential as worthwhile learning 
experiences must be a secondary 
consideration. 

Grouping, tho desirable, is not 
wise, for how can the teacher di- 
rect the activities of one group and 
keep order in the others? Must 
committee work be avoided because 
it tends toward disorder? Will stu- 
dents get out of hand if taken on 
a worthwhile field trip? When 
many sound educational experi- 
ences are sacrificed to the main- 
tenance of order—when the tail 
wags the dog—then the best educa- 
tion is impossible. 

It is a fair assumption that a 
teacher who cannot maintain order 
in the classroom is not doing a good 
teaching job; but the assumption 
that good order is synonymous with 
good teaching cannot be defended. 
Yet that is the basis on which many 
principals and parents judge the 
effectiveness of teachers. It is little 
wonder that some teachers, fully 
aware of this, assign “busy work,” 
even tho it is educationally sterile. 
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Out of this intellectually dead- 
ening classroom environment comes 
the student who does only what he 
is required to do—no more. His 
goal is to get by with the least pos- 
sible effort, rather than to make the 
most of his opportunities. 

The “permissive” school—In an 
effort to break away from the auto- 
cratic form of control, some schools 
have swung to the opposite extreme 
and have granted students a great 
deal of freedom. The term “permis- 
sive school” is used here to name a 
type of control which is the antith- 
esis of that found in the autocratic 
school. Both types lead to discipli- 
nary problems and fail to provide 
a desirable learning environment. 

he permissive grants 
freedoms to students without due 
regard to their ability to discharge 
selfcontrol responsibilities in an 
orderly manner. Order breaks down 
because such schools seek to attain 
the goal of freedom in one big 
jump—a jump which most students 
are not prepared to make. The re- 
sult is often disorder which borders 
on anarchy. 

The “controlled-freedom” school 
—Obviously, somewhere between 
the extremes of the autocratic and 
the permissive school lies the best 
solution to the problem of school 
control and the provision of a bet- 
ter learning environment. Count- 
less schools have found the way to 
blend imposed control and _ self- 
control to give a school environ- 
ment suited to education in a de- 
mocracy. Their method might be 
termed “controlled freedom.” 
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Ler us again consider the four 
axiomatic statements made earlier 
in the article. From them can be 
drawn a number of significant im- 
plications. 

[1] Order is important in the 
school. It is not a requirement pe- 
culiar to the school but is desirable 
in any situation in which people 
work together. Orderly conduct is 
both a necessary condition for 
learning and one goal of learning. 

[2] The basis of order is control. 
A gradual shift from imposed con- 
trol to selfcontrol is important. Par- 
alleling the 
freedom to 


granting of 
students 
assumption by 


greater 
must be the 
them of greater 
their own con- 
duct. There is no lessening of con- 


responsibility for 


trol; the source of control merely 
shifts a bit from teacher and ad- 
ministrator to the student group. 
When students follow rules and 
regulations which they themselves 
have had a part in making, they 
are experiencing, firsthand, the 
democratic process in action. 

[3] Selfcontrol is learned. The 
minute we recognize that selfcon- 
trol must be learned, several con- 
clusions follow: 

[a] Students must have learning 
experiences in selfcontrol. No teach- 
er would expect students to learn 
algebra if he worked all their prob- 
lems for them day after day. 

[b] Since selfcontrol is learned 
and all pupils have not had the 
same learning experiences, some 
students will have developed less 
skill in selfdirection than others. 
It is just as important to recognize 


As the student is given added selfcontrol re- 
sponsibilities, a desire to learn is stimulated. 








and care for individual differences 
in this learning as it is in arith- 
metic or English. 

[c] Classes which have had a suc- 
cession of autocratic or permissive 
experiences will probably be defi- 
cient in selfcontrol learnings and 
abilities. Students must be given 
control experiences on a level of 
freedom at which the group can 
operate with acceptable order. 

[4] Students need and demand 
greater freedom as they grow to- 
ward maturity. Thruout the school 
years a balance must be maintained 
between students’ ability in self- 
control and their needs for free- 
dom. Discipline problems are the 
result of an imbalance. A balance 
is maintained only when learnings 
in selfcontrol are continuous to 
keep abreast of growth of students’ 
needs for greater freedom. 

How is_ controlled freedom 
achieved? An analogy between the 
student-instructor relationship in 
flying and the student-teacher re- 
lationship in the school points up 
the process. 

Flying lessons begin on_ the 
ground. Instructor and student dis- 
cuss basic principles of flight; the 
student becomes familiar with the 
operation of various controls on 
the plane. 

Then, in a plane equipped with 
dual controls, the student learns to 
fly by flying. The pilot-instructor 
gradually releases the controls of 
the trainer plane to the student, 
beginning with the simpler skills. 
Greater responsibility is given the 
student as he demonstrates his abil- 


ity, but the instructor is always sit- 
ting by, making suggestions and 
ready to take over the controls 
when danger is imminent. 

Takeofts, tho safe, will not be 
perfect; control in flight may be 
somewhat erratic; some landings 
may be unduly bumpy. But learn- 
ings continue; the student solos; 
and gradually he becomes a skilled 
pilot. 

In terms of this analogy, the 
autocratic school fails to teach self- 
control because it assumes that the 
student can learn to fly merely by 
going along as a passenger. The 
permissive school fails because it 
says, in effect, “You want to fly? 
Here’s the plane. Take off.” 

Earlier it was noted that disorder 
is a symptom of a poor learning en- 
vironment. Stated positively, good 
teaching—a good learning environ- 
ment—is the basis of good order. 


When subjects are well taught, 
conditions are favorable for an 
orderly classroom. 

Tuere are certain educational 


principles which have particular 
significance for those of you who 
would give students the experiences 
from which they might best learn 
orderly — selfdirection. Whether 
teacher or administrator, you 
should consider with students what 
will be acceptable standards of con- 
duct. The measure of an acceptable 
standard should be conduct which 
is conducive to learning. 

Develop the concept that free- 
dom is earned and is not a right. 

Use your best judgment in de- 


When students are denied necessary experiences in 








selfdirection, some actively resist imposed authority. 
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ciding the freedoms pupils are able 
to exercise with success. Imposed 
controls can then be released pro- 
gressively as students demonstrate 
the ability to discharge newly 
gained responsibilities without loss 
of order. 

Have faith in the desire and abil- 
ity of students to do what is right: 
Let them know that you have con- 
fidence in them. When they fail, 
reinstate imposed controls reluc- 
tantly and as a temporary measure, 
with a willingness to let students 
try again when they have devised 
a better course of action. 

Help them evaluate their succes- 
ses and failures. Remember, they 
learn from both. They will often 
be the first to call a halt to free- 
doms which are being abused. 

Help students realize that any 
disorderly conduct is harmful to the 
best interests of the group. For this 
reason, the maintenance of order 
is their concern. Group attitudes 
should become the most effective 
deterrent to misconduct by the in- 
dividual. 

Help pupils understand that 
there are individual differences in 
selfcontrol abilities and that the 
student whose conduct is not up to 
acceptable standards may benefit 
more from understanding and help 
than from punishment. 

Assist students in developing a 
workable plan for student partici- 
pation in school or classroom con- 
trol. Don’t copy the form of some 
other governing body. Rather, 
evolve your own to fit your own 
specific needs. 


Tue achievement of controlled 
freedom is an evolutionary process 
with a democratic school as the 
ultimate goal. Only by using dem- 
ocratic methods can progress be 
made toward this goal. Students, 
teachers, and the principal of a 
school must work together. 

As the students are given added 
selfcontrol responsibilities, their 
interest in school increases and a 
desire to learn is stimulated. As the 
teachers have fewer imposed-control 
responsibilities, they can give great- 
er attention to the provision of 
worthwhile learning experiences. 
From experience in selfdirection, 
students gain valuable training for 
citizenship in a democracy. oa 
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F THE school environment signi- 
| fies in the mind of the child a 
place where he is given help with 
the problems that bother him, his 
attitude toward school and his be- 
havior in school are likely to be 
improved. On the other hand, if 
school signifies for him a_ place 
where he is not understood, where 
additional strains are placed on 
him, and where he receives little 
constructive help, his anxieties and 
frustration tend to result in even 
more “unapproved” behavior. 

Thus, how the teacher works 
with the child in the day-to-day 
situations in the classroom and on 
the playground affects his personal- 
ity adjustment directly. The teach- 
er’s “behavior” may be a construc- 
tive force or it may have a disin- 
tegrating effect. 


Motivating Forces 


Among the motivating forces un- 
derlying behavior are those having 
a predominantly physiological char- 
acter such as the desire for food, 
for water, and for rest. 

After a child has been sitting 
still awhile, he may exhibit a strong 
desire for activity. This motivating 
force is important in young chil- 
dren. 

Another common feeling is the 
desire ‘“‘to feel secure,” or to feel 
that one is protected from or has 
control over what he thinks may 
harm him. 

Another desire is the desire “to 
count for something’—to have a 
place and to be respected by others. 


Behavior Is Complex 


Behavior may be thought of as a 
combination of motivating forces 
interacting with whatever ideas, 
skills, and other resources the per- 


Dr. Ojemann is professor of education- 
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son has. Since it is a combination 
of several factors, we cannot tell 
by looking at the behavior just 
what motivating forces may be in- 
volved. We have to study behavior 
to understand it. 

Some of the motivating forces lie 
so deeply buried that they can be 
recognized only with great difh- 
culty. Specialized help and _ spe- 
cialized technics are often needed 
to diagnose the child’s real prob- 
lems. 


Insight thru Knowledge 

‘There is interesting experimental 
evidence which supports the hy- 
pothesis that, as the “adjusted” 
teacher acquires more insight into 
the dynamics of behavior, he is able 
to work more effectively with chil- 
dren. 

In one study various personality 
and background facts were ob- 
tained on the “experimental pu- 
pils” in seven classes. This infor- 
mation was made available to the 
teachers, and its meaning and use 
discussed with them. Similar facts 
were not supplied for the “control 
subjects” who were in the same 
classes. 

The two groups of pupils were 
compared on the bases of scores on 
a personality conflict test, scores on 
a test of attitudes toward school, 
and school achievement as meas- 
ured by grade points. The results 
indicated that the experimental 
group made a greater change than 
the control group on all three sets 
of scores. There was some evidence 
also that teachers’ attitudes toward 
and their treatment of pupils im- 
proved after they had gained in- 
sight into the personalities of the 
experimental subjects. 


Insight thru Training 


In another study, 65 teachers 
were given training thru class dis- 





cussions, class exercises, and indi- 
vidual counseling. At the beginning 
of the experiment, the teachers 
were rated as to their degree of ac- 
ceptance of different kinds of chil- 
dren. 

At the end of the experiment the 
rating showed that the teachers had 
made significant changes in their 
acceptance of hostility in children. 
Those teachers who were flexible 
enough to move ahead in their own 
adjustment also moved ahead in 
their acceptance of difterent kinds 
of children. 


Building Security 


Research on factors related to ef- 
fective work in the classroom shows 
that, along with the knowledge of 
subjectmatter and interest in teach- 
ing, the teacher’s skill in teacher- 
pupil relationships influences his 
effectiveness as a teacher. In other 
words, the teacher who is most like- 
ly to be regarded by supervisors as 
“effective” is also one who has ac- 
quired skill in developing satisfying 
relations with pupils. 

Studies of pupils reveal the char- 
acteristics most disliked in teachers, 
such as the use of sarcasm and 


Research Says... 


The Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Edu- 
cational Research Association [NEA 
departments] are publishing a series 
of pamphlets on “What Research 
Says to the Teacher.” The authors 
are outstanding research specialists 
in AERA. 


The fifth of these booklets, is- 
sued in October 1954 under the title 
Personality Adjustment of Individ- 
ual Children, was written by Dr. 
Ojemann. it is the basis of the 
present article, which merely gives 
a glimpse at the many practical sug- 
gestions offered in the pamphlet. 
The drawing is also from the pam- 
phlet. 32p. 25¢. NEA. 
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threats. On the other hand, a 
friendly disposition, interest in 
helping pupils, and fairness and 
impartiality are high on the list of 
characteristics most liked. Sarcasm 
and threats are essentially anxiety- 
producing practices; friendliness 
and fairness tend to have the op- 
posite effect. 


Developing Selfrespect 


Nearly every child wants to de- 
velop a feeling of counting for 
something, of having a measure 
of selfrespect and personal worth, 
and of being able to use his abilities 
in accomplishing something worth- 
while. 

A study of senior-highschool stu- 
dents showed that they preferred 
the democratic planning-with-the- 
pupil type of procedure to the 
domineering-autocratic type. These 
pupils did not like the drifting 
type of procedure. They wanted to 
be guided, but not to be thwarted. 
They wanted help which was mean- 
ingful, but not dictatorial. 


Assignments with a Purpose 

If a pupil feels the assignments 
are helping him become the kind of 
person he wants to become, he will 
have an important avenue thru 
which to develop his feeling of ac- 
complishment. On the other hand, 
if he does not see how learning to 
be a good reader or mastering his 
mathematics or developing a back- 
ground in geography will help him 
become a person of significance and 
worth, then these assignments will 
be barriers, perhaps very formi- 
dable ones for him. 

Classroom teachers and curricu- 
lum makers may well give more 
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consideration to the fact that, while 
the child is studying any content 
subject, he is at the same time a 
personality who is trying to become 
an individual of significance. He 
wants to stand on his own feet. If 
his assignments do not seem to be 
worthwhile to him, he will have 
difficulty in feeling that he is be- 
coming a person of competence. 
He may feel seriously blocked in his 
attempts to grow. 


Helping Children To Understand 


If the child is provided with op- 
portunity for understanding both 
the behavior of people about him 
and his own behavior, he will be 
able to make more effective adjust- 
ments. 

Experimental evidence supports 
the hypothesis that understanding 
behavior assists in making adjust- 
ments. Both elementary- and _ sec- 
ondary-school pupils can be taught 
a few of the basic principles regard- 
ing the causes and effects of be- 
havior, and this understanding ap- 
peais to have an influence on the 
adjustment of the child toward his 
associates and toward himself. 


Measuring Personality 
Adjustment 


Unfortunately today we teachers 
lack adequate instruments for as- 
sessing personality development. 
Considerable work is underway to 
develop measures of personality as 
well as “screening devices” for de- 
tecting children who need special 
help. 

An example of a rating of one 
aspect of the child’s emotional de- 
velopment is furnished by the scales 
designed to evaluate “security” and 















“Insecurity” of 


\ children. The au- 
thors of these scales recognized that 
an item of behavior, such as “is 
alert, interested” or “withdraws 
from the group,” taken out of con- 
text had little meaning and hence 
could not be used readily in rating. 
Accordingly, the investigators de 
vised a series of items giving both 
the behavior and the situation in 
which it occurs. In making the 
ratings, classroom teachers are asked 
to consider both the behavior and 
the situation. 

Research 


‘ 


shows that teachers, 
after a short training period, can 
make reasonably reliable ratings on 
items of this type. 

The teacher may wish to use 
some of the available personality 
inventories for making an _assess- 
ment, but both selfreport and 
others’ ratings may be needed. 
Many of the inventories have been 
found deficient in validity (that is, 
in evidence that they measure what 
they are supposed to measure) , and 
they require skill in interpreting 
the evidence obtained. 

Recent studies suggest that there 
is no single instrument now avail- 
able for the assessment of adjust- 
ment, altho some may be used in 
combinations. Perhaps the most 
helpful suggestion that can be made 
at this point is that, if a school ad- 
ministrator or classroom teacher is 
interested in assessing personality 
adjustment, expert help can be ob- 
tained in selecting instruments and 
in interpreting the data. 


Find the Cause 

The process of changing 
havior is not a simple one. A few 
of the major lines along which it 
may develop are, however, fairly 
clear. 

The first step is to obtain as clear 
an indication as one can of the most 
probable causes of the behavior. In 
finding causes and in administering 
a program for changing behavior, a 
confidential relationship between 
child and classroom teacher is most 
helpful. Also, an extensive under- 
standing of the child by the teacher 
is necessary. 

Plans for changing behavior vary 
with the kind of child and the 
causes of the behavior. They have 
to be most flexible and adapted to 
the individual personality. + 
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Librarians are eager to take children beyond 





the technical skills of reading to the place 
where great books await them. 
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FRANCES CLARKE SAYERS 


‘ we of the greatest pieces of liter- 

ature of all times is the old folk 
tale, The Three Billy Goats Gruff. 
You remember how the story goes: 

Once upon a time, there were 
three billy goats, a big billy goat, a 
middle-sized billy goat, and a little 
billy goat. Their family name was 
Gruff. 

Now they wanted to cross the 
river and get to the hills beyond 
where the grass grows green and 
lush. In order to get there, they had 
to go over a bridge, under which 
there was a troll with eyes as big as 
saucers and a nose three ells long. 
So the billy goats made up a plan. 

In this much of the story you al- 
ready have all the elements of great 
classical literature. You have a hero 
that is appealing—in this case a 
collective hero, a family. (There’s 
something personable and appeal- 
ing about goats—at a distance!) 
You also have a universal drive, the 
drive to better oneself, the drive to 
find a place where one’s hunger is 
satisfied and one’s thirst is quenched 
by the lushness of the grass. In the 
troll, you have universal conflict; 
man against fate, good against evil, 
wit against brute force. 


Mrs. Sayers, a former librarian, is 
an associate professor at the University 
of California at Los Angeles and an 
author of children’s books. 
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Ludwig Lewisohn has said that 
every piece of great literature has 
as its theme, at some point, the 
triumph of the human spirit. It is 
even here, in this little story, be- 
cause the goats got together and 
made up a plan. That’s the triumph 
of the human spirit. 

First, the smallest billy goat went 
over the bridge; and when he got to 
the middle and the troll said, “I’m 
coming to eat you up,” the smallest 
billy goat pointed out the advan- 
tages of waiting until a_ bigger, 
juicier morsel came along. In this 
way, he got over. And the strategy 
worked a second time, so that the 
two smaller goats got safely over the 
bridge. 

Then the third billy-goat Gruff 
came to the middle of the bridge. 
When the troll said to him, “I’m 
coming to eat you up,” the biggest 
billy-goat Gruff uttered what is, for 
me, one of the great lines in litera- 
ture. He said, “Well, come then.” 
There is a time in every one’s life 
to say, “Well, come then.” 

There was a terrible fight, and, of 
course, the troll was knocked back 
into the river—or this would be 
classical tragedy instead of classical 
comedy. 


Wuen I was hunting in my mind 
for a bit of quotation to give title 


to this piece, that phrase, “the hills 
beyond,” occurred to me as an ap- 
propriate title. Librarians are con- 
cerned with getting children’s feet 
across the bridge of technical abil- 
ity to read to the hills beyond where 
the great books await them. Indeed, 
it seems to me we are the very 
bridge over which children go to 
reach the hills. 

I think sometimes we get our 
roles confused and act more like 
the troll under the bridge than the 
bridge. But the bridge is what we 
are indeed. 

Children need bridges today as 
they have never needed them be- 
fore, because it is a time-of great 
diversification in things that take 
up one’s time. It is also a time when 
things are greatly standardized, and 
anything that will set a child to 
reading on his own gives him a 
chance to form his own individual- 
ity. 

You know how hills are; they 
have a way of showing up differ- 
ently in different lights. A summer 
or two ago, I was looking at the 
Catskills from the veranda of a 
cabin, and I looked all afternoon at 
what I thought was a smooth, green 
hill. As the sun went down, I saw 
that there were hills beyond that 
hill. I was looking at several hills, 
rather than one. 
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It seems to me it is our happy as- 
signment as librarians to discover 
for children the mental times of 
day, the atmosphere in which one 
hill of reading rises above another. 
It’s about ways of being bridges that 
I'd like to talk. 


A FRIEND and I once discussed 
what made people readers. My 
friend told about a man she knew 
for whom reading is a necessary di- 
mension, altho he didn’t read when 
he was a boy. He did not read 
easily, and so he just didn’t read. 

There came a summer when he 
was invited to a farm for a week’s 
visit. He looked forward to this, but 
it rained the whole time, and all 
the outdoor things he’d planned 
were closed to him. 

In sheer boredom, he turned to 
a shelf of books. He read, of all 
things, Little Lord Fauntleroy, and, 
perhaps because it gave him an ¢x- 
perience so foreign to his own, iris 
book intrigued him. He _ tien 
turned to the next book, a novel by 
Dickens. 

The man now looks back at that 
week as the time that made him a 
reader. 

It reminded me of a good friend 
in Chicago, who has one of the most 
informed minds I have encoun- 
tered. He said that he didn’t read 
as a boy, but his aunt, who brought 
him up, read aloud to him. 

She read him Tom Sawyer and 
Kidnapped and Black Arrow, but 
she had a habit of falling asleep 
just as the story was most exciting. 
Since he didn’t want to awaken 
her, he would have to reach for the 
book in her lap and plow thru on 
his own. He said it wasn’t until he 
was grown that he realized that 
hers had been a calculated slum- 
ber. 

For one boy, the weather was a 
bridge to reading, and for the other, 
someone who cared. I think a way 
we can become bridges between 
books and children is to care—to 
care enough to read the books writ- 
ten for children and talk about 
those books. 


We kNow a great deal about the 
technical side of children’s reading. 
When a child comes into a library, 
we find out his age and grade, and 
that classifies the child. 


If we're 
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dressed = in 
- splendor,’ isn’t he?” 


teachers 


or school librarians, we 
look at a book and say, “Now how 
does this book enrich the curric- 
ulum? What unit of study will it fit 
into?” We classify children by IQ. 
Then we have the reading interests 
of children all listed. And we've 
studied the vocabulary range of 
children. All of this is important. 

But I want to talk about all the 
unclassified, almost haphazard ways 
to become a bridge between books 
and children. 

If you can’t take the whole field 
of children’s literature as your own, 
then take just one author and make 
him your particular bridge to chil- 
dren. 

When you know all about Hans 
Christian Andersen—the snobbery 
of the age in which he lived, the 
poverty of his father, the insanity 
of his grandfather, the great vanity 
of the man, the great insecurity and 
the great sensitivity—then you real- 
ize that the story of The Ugly 
Duckling isn’t just a fable, but the 
autobiography of a soul, told in 
terms that children can understand. 
Something of your knowledge and 
feeling for this author will come 
thru every time you give a book out 
or talk about it, without the child’s 
knowing that it’s your special 
bridge. 

I like to think about the boy who 
came into a fourth-grade class wear- 
ing a loud plaid shirt. His teacher 
said, “Well, look at Johnny! He's 

‘more - than - oriental 
And Johnny 
says, “What?” The teacher repeats. 
“IT said you were dressed in ‘more- 
than-oriental-splendor.’ It’s an ex- 
pression from one of the Just So 
Stories, ‘How the Rhinoceros Got 
His Skin.’ Do you want to take it?” 

The boy’s shirt has been admired, 
so he takes a chance on the book 
and reads it (or it’s read aloud to 
hin;), and when he comes back he 
says, “Are there any more?” 

It just happens that there are. He 
takes the Jungle Books, and they're 
read to him. By this time something 
of the sound and, tension of Kip- 
ling’s style has gotten into his blood, 
and he wants anything by the same 
author. : 

One day when he’s grown bigger, 
he picks up Kim. He will remember 
the hour of the day, the aura of 
the room on the day that he found 









Kim, because no boy gets up from 
the reading of it the same boy that 
sat down to it. He will talk about 
that book to his son and to his son’s 
sons. 

And it all started because a 
fourth-grade teacher had got the 
Just So Stories so much in her mind 
that she was always talking about 
“oriental splendor” and all the rest. 

Take one author, or take one en- 
thusiasm, and make it your bridge. 
Or take a hobby. 

There is a children’s librarian 
in New York whose hobby is the 
sea. She goes sailing every summer 
during her vacation. Wherevei 
that girl has been on an assignment 
she has always left behind a group 
of boys crazy about the sea. When 
her book orders come in, you can 
always see the ship collection is be- 
ing built up. This, her own hobby, 


she shares with the 


children and 


- makes it a bridge. 


As LIBRARIANS, we have classifica- 
tions and _ proper sequences for 
everything, and yet, you know, 
children don’t read that way. They 
read backwards and forwards. 

I remember watching a boy in a 
library. He was about 14, and he 
had a new book by Robb White, 
Three Against the Sea. He had a 
book on the atom, and one on tele- 
vision. He said to me, “Boy, am | 
lucky! Three good books and one 
to go. I think I'll take a turn 
around the shelves.”” When he came 
back with his fourth book, he 
showed it to me. The fourth book 
was Pinocchio. 

Then there was the day I shall 
never forget. I was at a branch li- 
brary one afternoon, and a little 
girl came up to me and said, “Miss, 
are you walking the floor?” (That 
means, “Are you the one I ask ques- 
tions of?’’) 

I answered, “Yes, I’m walking the 
floor.” 

“Well,” she said, “would you 
please get me Alice in Africa?” 
(This child was about 12.) 

Failing to find Alice in Africa 
on our travel shelves, I pulled out 
all the other books on Africa that 
were there and put them on the 
table for her. 

She looked so uninterested and 
disappointed that I thought I'd 
made a mistake, and I said, “You 
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did ask for Alice in Africa, didn’t 
you?” 


And she answered, “Yes, but I’m 
not reading Africa, I’m reading 
Alices!” 

Her name was Alice, and so her 
scheme of reading was to read any 
book that had Alice in the title, and 
it’s as good a way as any. As a mat- 
ter of fact, look what it had brought 
her: 

She had read Alice-All-by-Herself 
by Elizabeth Coatsworth. She had 
read Alice in Wonderland and 
Alice Through the Looking Glass, 
and this, of course, gave her the 
right of entry into the companion- 
ship of educated men and women. 
She had read Alice in Orchestralia, 
which is all about the instruments 
and organization of the orchestra. 
And she was about to take on a 
little travel thru pursuing the Alice 
motif. 


Tuis experience got me to think- 
ing. If we had names of literary 
heroes and heroines on the tip of 
our tongues, then, when a little girl 
came in and said her name was 
Jane, we could say, “Jane—I know 
a book about a Jane.” 

Every time you meet a little girl 
named Ann, you can say to her, 
“Ann, Ann! come as quick as you 
can!” and after a while she wonders 
what’s the matter with you. Then 
you can say the poem: “Ann, Ann! 
Come! Quick as you can! There’s a 
fish that talks in the frying-pan. 
Out of the fat, as clear as glass, he 
put up his mouth and moaned, 
‘Alas, oh most mournful, ‘alas, 
alack,’ then turned to his sizzling, 
and sank him back.” 

Walter De La Mare’s Peacock 
Pie is full of poems with names of 
children in the title. Even names 
can be a bridge to reading. 

When we are judging pieces of 
writing in books, in encyclopedias, 
anywhere, we must look for that 
edge of enthusiasm for a subject 
that incites to curiosity. 

When I was in my teens, I was 
very much interested in writers. But 
then there were no biographies for 
teenage people. I am glad about the 
many biographies written for chil- 
dren today. Even the short ones in 
an encylopedia are a wonderful 
thing, because even here one catches 
this edge of enthusiasm. 
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Children are interested in au- 
thors. I remember the little girl 
who said to the children’s librarian, 
“If you know Miss Alcott, will you 
please tell her something for me?” 
So this edge of enthusiasm is im- 
portant. 

Humor is a bridge. Know one or 
two stories that are highly amusing. 
A child will follow you a long way, 
once he has laughed with you. 
Humor, hobbies, everything is a 
bridge to reading, if we are alert to 
children’s reactions. 

Exhibitions in your library, if 
they tie up with books, can be a 
bridge. There was one.librarian in 
New York who always had a little 
odd shelf, and every day she put 
a book on that shelf that she was 
fond of. It didn’t say, “Have you 
read this?” It didn’t say anything, 
it just was always there. And the 
children coming in after school 
would rush for that one place. One 
day she forgot to put it up, and a 
boy came up to her and said, “Hi! 
what’s the blue-plate special for 
today?” 

The birthdays of authors can be 
bridges to reading. How do you 
do it? Suppose it is April, and you 
decide to celebrate the birthday of 
Walter De La Mare. You just take 
out all the books he ever wrote 
from the anonymity of the collec- 
tion and put them in a certain 
place. And then at a certain time, 
gather whoever is there around the 
table and look at the collection 
once more as if you had never seen 
it before. 

Everything is a bridge to read- 
ing, if we stop thinking in cate- 
gories, if we stop thinking in the 
narrow limits of our profession 
and learn to trust our own enthu- 
siasm. 


Our own feeling for a story or an 
author or a hobby is a bridge if we 
just have the wit to see it. And be- 
lieve me, if we become the bridges 
which we are designed to be, then 
there will come a day when the 
children themselves will rise up and 
call us blessed. For we will have 
been the people who set their feet 
among the hills beyond, where they 
can discover for themselves all the 
great values that man has wrested 
from his long experiences of living, 
to the glory of his soul. + 





DID YOU KNOW... 


that NEA is a member of the 
Conference of National Organ- 
izations which brings together 
three times a year leaders of 30 
national organizations for off- 
the-record discussions of na- 
tional issues? 


that more than 60 representa- 
tives of wire service, newspa- 
pers, magazines, TV, and radio 
covered the 1954 NEA conven- 
tion? 


that Sarah C. Caldwell is the of- 
ficial observer of the World 
Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession at 
the Eighth General Conference 
of Unesco, meeting in Monte- 
video, Uruguay, November 1I1- 
December 11? Mrs. Caldwell, a 
pastpresident of the NEA, is a 
highschool teacher in Akron. 


that the NEA Travel Service has 
saved NEA members almost 
$400,000 since 1946, the first 
year of the program’s existence? 


that Freedom to Learn, NEA- 
state education associations 
film, was shown on color tele- 
vision by KING-TV, Seattle, 
last September? 


that the layout of the article “To- 
gether They Built” [NEA Jour- 
nal, March 1954, pages 141-143] 
was displayed in the Fifth An- 
nual Commercial Art and Pho- 
to Show in Washington? The 
layout was one of 200 chosen 
out of 530 pieces submitted. 


that on October 5, NEA’s Legis- 
lative Commission and Division 
of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations brought together school- 
men and Congressmen in a pan- 
el discussion of federal aid for 
school construction? The meet- 
ing was attended by 400 partici- 
pants in the National Confer- 
ence on Rural Education. 


that James H. Canfield, father 
of Dorothy Canfield Fisher, the 
noted novelist, was NEA secre- 
tary in the 1880s? 
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a g00d executive crop 


HAT do you think school super- 
Weieetne ought to be like— 
professionally, that is? 

A lot of people, from college 
professors to lay citizens, have spent 
a lot of time in recent years search- 
ing for the answers to that ques- 
tion. Never before has so much 
attention been given to the position 
of school administrator, Never be- 
fore has such attention been so 
necessary. 


Key to What Is Happening 


Currently, the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administra- 
tion represents a significant effort 
to improve educational adminis- 
tration. Born out of an idea first 
given light and sustenance by the 
American Association of School 
Administrators and the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation, the CPEA began 
its work in 1950. Its progress has 
been assured by contributions from 
many sources. 

Planning and direction have 
been supplied by the nation’s col- 
leges and universities; financial 
backing ($3,400,000) has come 
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from the Kellogg Foundation; and 
administrative direction has been 
furnished by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, the 
Council of Chief State School Off- 
cers, and the NEA Department of 
Rural Education. 

The purpose of the CPEA is to 
plan and carry out a program for 
developing school administrators 
of professional stature, thru proper 
selection, adequate preservice prep- 
aration, and continuing inservice 
improvement. 

The job of superintendent of 
schools is a Johnny-come-lately to 
the educational world. One hun- 
dred years ago the schools in most 
of the nation’s communities were 
not directed by educators trained 
specially for the job. Running 
schools was looked upon as the job 
of lay citizens—trustees or school 
committeemen. © , 

The idea that special training 
was needed to superintend schools 
did not gain sufficient general ac- 
ceptance for anything to be done 
about it until the turn of the cen- 
tury. Only then did the teacher- 


educating institutions begin offer- 
ing courses designed especially for 
preparing school administrators. 
Up to that time—and for a long 
time after in many places—school 
superintendents were largely self- 
made in their jobs, trained by trial 
and error so far as the day-to-day 
business of running a school system 
was concerned. The major consid- 
eration in choosing a superintend- 
ent was more likely to be scholar- 
ship than management skills. 

From 1900 until recent years, 
formal education for school admin- 
istration has basically been a series 
of courses (usually at the graduate 
level) in which the emphasis was 
on the history, philosophy, and 
principles of education. There 
were notable, but rare, exceptions. 

When the college people and the 
workaday school administrators 
were brought together by the 
CPEA to tackle the job of modern- 
izing programs for developing edu- 
cational administrators, they dis- 
covered that they were pioneering. 
By and large, they found that the 
duties and responsibilities of being 
a school administrator, or superin- 
tendent, had just “growed.” No 
really clear concept of what a school 
superintendent should be and do 
had been set down anywhere on a 
basis of common agreement. 

In fact, the growth in education 
and the changes in society’s de- 
mands on education have been so 
rapid and so tremendous that the 
definitions have never quite kept 
up with the job. 


Marks of a Successful 
Administrator 


One of the most difficult tasks, 
and yet one of the most significant 
contributions of CPEA, has been 
the development of a working def- 
inition of the job of superintend- 
ent when it is functioning properly 
in the social setting within which 
it is intended to render its service. 

Out of the surveys and studies 
conducted by CPEA groups across 
the nation has come a new concept 
of today’s successful school admin- 
istrator. No longer, it has been dis- 
covered, is it sufficient that the 
chief administrative officer of a 
school system be proficient in such 
business operations as buying and 


distributing chalk and _ brooms, 
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maintaining and routing buses, 


making and guarding budgets, hir- 
ing and assigning teachers, and the 
like. Nor can he continue to suc- 
ceed simply because of his knowl- 
edge about class scheduling, record 
keeping, curriculum making, and 
the many other tasks of running an 
instructional program. 

All these are important, and the 
successful superintendent does 
them well or sees that they are 
done. But a 1954-model superin- 
tendent must be adept in many 
other ways. More is known now 
about how to operate better schools, 
and more is expected of the schools. 
The superintendent, as chief ad- 
ministrator, must know how to 
produce the results. 

How can he do it? 

First, decided the folks involved 
in the CPEA, something must be 
done about the way we train for 
school administration. It’s time 
that the superintendency be looked 
upon as a profession, and that 
preparation for the job be designed 
accordingly. Just as the training of 
doctors has been completely re- 
shaped as vast new areas of knowl- 
edge have opened up in the field 
of medicine, so education must re- 
construct the preparation, both 
preservice and on the job, of those 
who will direct the nation’s educa- 
tional services. 


Many Changes Have Been Made 

Eye-opening changes have been 
taking place in programs for pre- 
paring educational leaders in the 
past few years. From the most con- 
servative to the most liberal of in- 
stitutions, from the large univer- 
sities to the smallest colleges, a 
process of evaluating and reorgan- 
izing course offerings, instructional 
methods, and curriculum content is 
taking place. 

The knowledge of other fields— 
psychology, sociology, political sci- 
ence, law, and others—is being in- 
corporated into programs of study 
for future educational leaders. Sem- 
inars, field studies, internships, and 
other types of learning experiences 
are being employed as teaching 
technics. 

All of this has come about as a 
result of the realization that the 
future school administrator must 
be prepared to function in his job 
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in an intimate relationship with 
the many phases of community life. 
Joint survey teams of professors 
and administrators have made ac- 
tual case studies and have con- 
cluded that, if schools are to serve 
real community needs educational- 
lv, the school administrator must 
recognize, work closely with, and 
be sensitive to the complexity of 
forces which give direction to com- 
munity life. In this sense, he may 
be described, as some have phrased 
it, as a “social engineer” or “com- 
munity director of education.” 
Obviously, say the CPEA survey- 
ors, such a level of performance re- 
quires administrative leaders whose 
background of preparation and ex- 
perience includes knowledge of 
other fields besides education. 


Continued Preparation Required 


But what about the superintend- 
ent already at work in the field— 
the man who has been performing 
on the job for five, 10, or even 20 
years? If education is going to meet 
the challenge of the times, how well 
are these men and women equipped 
to do the job of effectively admin- 
istering a school program within 
this new framework? 

‘The answer is obvious. Even with 
their rich backgrounds of experi- 
ence and their sensitivity to the 
danger signals that warn of defi- 
ciencies in existing educational 
programs, these people still have 
need for refresher preparation. If 
they are to grow with their job and 
responsibilities, they must upgrade 
their skills thru acquisition of the 
latest information and the newer 
technics. This process is called “‘pro- 
fessional growth thru inservice edu- 
cation.” 

Here again, the influence of 
CPEA has been significant. Cooper- 
atively, the schools of education 
and state and local school author- 
ities have tackled the problem of 
updating and keeping uptodate the 
working administrator. Efforts to 
do so thru formal classes, involving 
the lecture method and the read- 
ing of theoretical materials, were 
found unsatisfactory for the busy 
school superintendent. 

The alternative? Clinics, work- 
shops, summer institutes, weekend 
conferences, and study projects that 
provide action programs built a- 





round genuine school problems. By 
contrast with past practices, these 
activities place increased emphasis 
on sharing of experience, skill, and 
knowledge. 


Conclusion 

This in brief is the story of 
CPEA. Nationwide and profession- 
wide, the whole realm of educa- 
tional administration has been re- 
examined, redefined, and redirect- 
ed with a thoroness never before 
attempted. Facilities in hundreds 
of institutions of higher learning, 
personnel in state departments ol 
education, superintendents and 
their administrative and teaching 
staffs in the local communities, un- 
dergraduate and graduate students 
in the colleges, and even pupils and 
patrons of our schools, have par- 
ticipated. Into the program have 
gone millions of man-hours of 
study, exploration, and experimen- 
tation, as well as large sums of 
money over and above the signifi- 
cant supporting grants of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation mentioned 
earlier. 

The achievements of CPEA, out- 
lined in the broadest and most 
general terms in this article, could 
be documented by reports of hun- 
dreds of individual projects carried 
out under the direction of the eight 
regional CPEA centers at Harvard, 
Columbia, Peabody, Texas, Ohio 
State, Chicago, Stanford, and Ore- 
gon, and their many subcenters. 

As stated by Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, immediate pastpresident of 
AASA, in a report by that organi- 
zation on the work of the CPEA, 
“The Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration is indeed 
without parallel in the history of 
public education in America. It is 
deserving of the continued interest, 
encouragement, and support of 
every individual and every organi- 
zation interested in improving edu- 
cation in America.” 

The work which the CPEA has 
done and is continuing to do in im- 
proving the quality of executive 
leadership for the nation’s public 
schools is one of education’s answers 
to a nation’s demand for better 
schools for a better world. 

—WILLIAM FE. LLOYD, director of 
special services, AASA, an NEA de- 
partment. 
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A recent study sheds light on 


Problems of Rural-school Teaching 


F. H. GORMAN and FRANCES HOLLIDAY 


ARIE Gary looked around the 
M bright, cheerful classroom, re- 
membering her dismay when she 
first saw it, dull and colorless, six 
months ago. Her glance swept over 
the two freshly painted bookcases 
filled with books, the frieze celebrat- 
ing the centennial, the absorbed 
faces of the children working to- 
gether at the science table. This, 
her first year of teaching, had been 
a good year, she thought, but there 
were problems she had not even 
tackled. 

Were her problems unique, she 
wondered, or did other rural teach- 
ers have the same ones? Dr. Sloan, 
her major professor at college, 
might know... . 


Dr. SLoan referred Marie to a 
study, The Job of Teaching in 
Rural Schools. This study, carried 
on during the 1953-54 school year 
in Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, and South Dakota, in which 
261 rural teachers participated, at- 
tempted to determine whether 
teachers in elementary schools in 
rural communities had common 
problems resulting principally from 
the fact they were in a rural com- 
munity and, if so, the nature of 
some of the most persistent ones. 

The most pressing problems list- 
ed by the teachers centered around 
instruction. Sixty-three felt their 
biggest problem to be too many 
and too small classes. Forty-two re- 
ported insufficient and inadequate 
materials in reading. Twenty-five 
reported a lack of opportunity for 
field trips. 

Some of the teachers felt handi- 
capped by problems in classroom 
management: 19 mentioned the in- 





Dr. Gorman is dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Omaha, and Dr. 
Holliday is professor of education 
and head of the elementary-education 
department. 
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ability of students to participate in 
co-curriculum activities because 
they could not stay at school longer 
hours or because they lacked trans- 
portation; 13 felt that playground 
and recreational facilities were in- 
adequate; and 12 noted barren cul- 
tural environment as a problem. 

In the area of community rela- 
tions, 28 felt their probiem grew 
out of being so much in the public 
eye. Many of them had found that, 
directly or indirectly, they were one 
of the chief topics of local conversa- 
tion. Thirteen regretted the reluc- 
tance of the community to accept 
new ideas in teaching. Other most 
frequently mentioned problems 
were a lack of group and individual 
parental cooperation with the 
schools and a tendency of commu- 
nity members to exaggerate small 
problems. 

Since these 10 problems were 
ranked highest by teachers who had 
previously taught in larger com- 
munities as well as by those who 
had taught only in rural schools, 
it is safe to assume that they re- 
sult, at least partially, from the 
fact that the community is rural. 

In evaluating these 10 problems, 
the study considered whether or not 
there are possible solutions already 
available. 

For example, several who men- 
tioned the problem of too many 
and too small classes commented 
particularly upon the difficulty of 
teaching classes with only one or 
two pupils. Redistricting might be 
a solution. 

Again, the teachers who spoke of 
inadequate materials in reading 
complained that what they had are 
written chiefly for urban children. 
The solution may lie in the selec- 
tion of suitable materials and text- 
books for rural children. 

The report recognized the fact 
that whether or not the problems 


cited by the rural teachers are re- 
garded as specialized problems of 
the rural areas probably depends 
upon the individual viewpoint. 
Some people think problems of 
rural and urban teaching are so 
little different that no difference in 
preparation is necessary. Others 
think prospective rural teachers 
need to get from their professional 
preparation a more sympathetic 
viewpoint toward values of rural 
life and specific help for meeting 
the special curriculum and methods 
problems they may meet. 

The study did not give “the an- 
swer,” but it implied that rural 
teachers feel a need for more spe- 
cialized work than they are getting. 

The report, therefore, urged that 
as teacher-education institutions 
prepare teachers for rural schools, 
they take into consideration such 
problems as those listed in the study 
and approach the problems in a 
practical way. 


Manite put aside the report given 
her by Dr. Sloan and thought back 
over her conference with him. She 
had some ideas now as to how to 
proceed. Why not list her most dif- 
ficult problems, then look for pos- 
sible solutions? She had successfully 
integrated four social-studies classes 
(the frieze was evidence!) along the 
lines of suggestions received in he 
professional preparation; she would 
have to become more proficient in 
translating other facts and ideas 
from college courses into her daily 
work with boys and girls. 

Furthermore, she could exchange 
ideas with other teachers in the 
county. And the county superin- 
tendent’s staff would have addi- 
tional suggestions. The books Dr. 
Sloan suggested would help. Prob- 
lems? Of course she had them, but 
Monday morning she would have 
more solutions, too, + 


— 
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ORLD understanding and the 


go hand in hand during the 
month of December at the Virginia 
Avenue Elementary School in Win- 
chester, Virginia. A unique school- 
wide Christmas project brings in 
the whole community. 

In the weeks before Christmas 
each of the 16 classrooms devotes its 
full effort to learning about a dif- 
ferent country and _ particularly 
about how Christmas is celebrated 
in that country. Arithmetic, social 
studies, reading, spelling, writing, 
art, music, and science are all tied 
into the big absorbing topic. 


Here is a third grade that is 
studying Sweden. In one corner 
several boys are padding a wooden 
frame with straw to make the fig- 
ure of a goat, or Julebock, they ex- 
plain. In another part of the room, 
children are working on a mural 
showing the sheaf of Christmas 
wheat for the birds, the coming of 
Santa Lucia, and the Juletomte. 

Next door a fourth grade is 
studying Norway and the Vikings. 
Their spelling words are listed on 
the board. The class diary shows 
they have seen filmstrips of Nor- 
way, collected Norwegian stamps, 
enjoyed music by Norwegian com- 
poser Edvard Grieg, assembled 
postcards and pamphlets and maps 
of Norway, and read 
books about the country. 

Another fourth grade is studying 
Switzerland. Two of the fifth grades 
are studying England and Den- 
mark. 


countless 





Miss Larrick, a _ former classroom 
teacher in Winchester, Virginia, is 
education director of children’s books 
at Random House. 
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A schoolwide project increases world 
understanding and community support. 


NANCY LARRICK 


And so it goes from class to class 
—each a different country and each 
a different approach. 

Enthusiasm and information 
spread from room to room as class- 
room representatives go forth to 
tell what they have learned and 
invite other classes to see the dis- 
plays they have set up. Christmas 
carols from one land are taught to 
the classroom next door in ex- 
change for the words of a carol 
from that “neighboring land.” 

The Christmas tree in each room 
is decorated in the style of the 
country being studied. Thus, it is 
a real adventure to inspect the 
many classroom trees and_ hear 
what the decorations mean to the 
people of different countries. 


Wuite the school library and 
vertical files furnish much of the 
material for these classroom proj- 
ects, the bulk of it is’ assembled 
each year by the youngsters them- 
selves. Letters are written to 
embassies and information offices 
of the countries that have been 
chosen for study. Requests for 
travel folders, posters, and maps 
are sent to travel agencies. Films 
and filmstrips are located well in 
advance for showing during the 
Christmas project. 

Because the project has been car- 
ried on during five Christmas sea- 
sons, children and their parents are 
constantly on the lookout for vivid, 
meaningful materials from other 
lands. When school opened last 
September, a Mexican sombrero 
and serape were brought in the 
first day “for when we study Christ- 
mas in Mexico.” 

By this time, the children and 
their teachers have found out that 
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the most dramatic and exciting in- 
formation comes from the commu- 
nity. They have become experts at 
tracking down practically every 
person who has set foot in a foreign 
country or who has friends and 
relatives overseas. Postcards and 
stamps from other lands are often 
solicited from local travelers. 

Third-graders who studied China 
last year brought in a returned 
missionary. For three days he 
visited with the children, showing 
them the costumes he had brought 
back, explaining Chinese customs 
and children’s games, teaching them 
several Chinese songs as well as the 
Chinese names for familiar objects. 

The fifth grade studying Eng- 
land found an English war bride 
whom they invited to pay them a 
visit. The second-graders studying 
Holland located a young Dutch 
student who was spending a short 
vacation in the community and 
quickly brought him to school for a 
half-day of questioning. 

Souvenirs from various countries 
are regularly borrowed from _ peo- 
ple in the community who have 
become interested in this annual 
project at Virginia Avenue. “They 
seem to want to have a part in 
what we are doing,” says Charlotte 
DeHart, principal, “even tho they 
don’t have children in this school.” 
By this time such citizens are vol- 
untarily calling in to say they have 
an exhibit they will lend. 


Tue big questioh of what coun- 
try to study is debated for weeks. 
The first grade which had two pu- 
pils who visited Mexico the pre- 
ceding summer had little difficulty 
in reaching a decision. Those two 
children 


and their parents had 


brought back such alluring souve- 
nirs that the whole 
Mexico with one voice. 
Not so easy was the decision of 
the fifth-graders whose teacher had 
spent the summer in Europe. She, 
too, had shopped with an eye to 
the study of Christmas customs of 
some country she had visited. 
But her fifth-graders were eager 
to know more about Hawali—“part 
of the United States,” they said, 
“but we don’t know enough about 
it.” The interest in Hawaii soared 
alter a letter from a member of 
Congress who lives in the commu- 
nity explained why he voted as he 
did on statehood for Hawaii. So 
Hawaii it was for that fifth grade. 
One of the teachers in the school 
is the American-born daughter of 


class voted 


Parents held openhouse at 
the school so all could en- 
joy the Christmas project. 


Greek parents who are part of a 
Greek colony in the community. 
For two years her group has studied 
Greece. As one youngster ex- 
plained, “Her class is the place to 
learn about Greece. I wouldn’t miss 
*” 

In a few such cases, children 
seem to expect to study a certain 
country when they get a certain 
teacher. But in many classes the 
decision is still uncertain up to the 
last minute. 

The first- and second-graders are 
encouraged to make their choices 
first since they are more limited in 
the areas about which material has 
been written for them. But alter 
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first first 
understanding 


that, it’s served, 
with the that no 
two classrooms will study the same 


come, 


country during one Christmas sea- 


son. Each vear so far about five 


are which have 
not been studied previously in the 


countries studied 


Virginia Avenue Christmas project. 


W itn almost 500 children spread- 
ing the news, it is no wonder that 
the community has shown increas- 
ing interest in the Christmas pro}- 
ect. At first, each classroom had a 
party for the parents of children in 
that group. The displays were ex- 
plained, Christmas 
customs 


carols sung, 


Christmas reenacted. 

That was fine as far as it went. 
But it was soon clear that parents 
also wanted to see the displays and 
hear the carols and learn about the 
customs of the countries studied by 
other classes. 

Last year the parents asked if 
they might hold openhouse at the 
schoo) from seven to 10 one evening 
just before Christmas. The room 
mothers made cookies and punch 
and brought their best tea cloths 
and punch bowls. During the even- 
ing, children served as hosts and 
hostesses in their classrooms, ex- 
plaining the work they had done 
and what they had learned about 
the country of their choice. 


Now, after five years, the Christ- 
mas file at the Virginia Avenue 
School is bulging. For every class is 
asked to contribute its findings to 
the central file “for next year.” 

Classroom diaries, booklists, song 
sheets, travel folders and pam- 
phlets, maps, stamp _ collections, 
postcards, word lists, photographs 
—all go to the Christmas file in the 
principal's office. Children seem to 
take pride in assembling their re- 
search and labeling it for later use. 

To go thru those files is exciting 
in itself, for here is evidence of a 
remarkable, cooperative project in 
which all grades are involved and 
the community is an important 
part. But to visit that school dur- 
ing the Christmas project is to feel 
the contagious enthusiasm of eager, 
interested youngsters whose curios- 
ity is being whetted and whose 
sense of cooperation is heightened 
by the success they feel from work- 
ing together. + 
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‘ HAT do we mean by educa- 
\ tional leadership?” is by no 
means an academic question for 
those of us working in the field of 
education. While many of us loudly 
proclaim the need for sound educa- 
tional leadership in dealing with 
the many pressing problems about 
us, we often seem to be divided 
among ourselves and uncertain as 
to what we mean by the term. 

Sometimes we can agree when 
discussing the matter in somewhat 
abstract, theoretical terms.  Fre- 
quently, however, as soon as we at- 
tempt to examine a specific prob- 
lem situation to determine the role 
of educational leadership in it, we 
begin to see that we interpret the 
term very differently. : 

Issues relating to integration of 
Negro and white pupils, school 
consolidation, curriculum change, 
the teaching of controversial issues, 
religion and the schools, and other 
important matters confront each 
of us regularly. In many instances 
the quality of the judgments made 
depends upon the quality of lead- 
ership exercised by the proiessional 
people concerned. 

And this question is not an aca- 
demic one for those in positions of 
responsibility in professional agen- 
cies and organizations. As the pro- 
grams of these organizations touch 
upon issues involving disagreement 
and controversy, persons in posi- 
tions of status leadership must re- 
peatedly ask themselves, “In which 
direction do our obligations to our 
profession lead us?” 

Those who do not ask it of them- 
selves soon are found to be more 
concerned with perpetuating their 
positions than with broadening 
and deepening the impact of their 





group upon the schools and _ ulti- 
mately upon the children 
youth of the nation. 

Yes, the crucial problems of to- 
day’s schools demand a high qual- 
ity of educational leadership. But 
can we see what the elements of 
that leadership are? 

“The facts were clear-cut, but 
Jones just wasn’t willing to stick 
his neck out and give us the sup- 
port we needed to win!” “If he had 
played it smart instead of going 
way out on a limb for that new 
reading program, he would still be 
the superintendent here today.” 
“You just can’t move any faster 
than you can take your commu- 
nity.” 

These and similar comments 
heard all too frequently document 
the strong feelings and marked 
differences among us regarding our 
understanding of the role of educa- 
tional leadership. 


and 


To some, educational leadership 
means being out on the education- 
al frontier. It means being the per- 
son or group constantly on the 
alert for fresh, new approaches to 
educational problems. It means 
also advocating and actively pro- 
moting a particular point of view, 
even tho it may be highly contro- 
versial and unpopular. 

This interpretation of educa- 
tional leadership places heavy em- 
phasis upon the validity of individ- 
ual judgment. It assumes that such 
individuals will more often than 
not perceive more quickly than the 
general population or many of 
their colleagues what is good and 
wise with regard to a given educa- 
tion issue. 

Such a leader is often character- 
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ized by a certain blunt forthright- 
ness and a kind of dogged deter- 
mination to lend vigorous support 
to a point of view until others get 
around to acknowledging its mer- 
its. He may vigorously attack a cur- 
rent practice and advocate another 
he ‘‘knows’”’ is better. 

A contrasting concept of educa- 
tional leadership is one which em- 
phasizes the importance of avoid- 
ing a strong stand in favor of any 
point of view until it is a clearly 
established and “‘respectable’’ one. 
Those who see educational leader- 
ship in these terms have an almost 
religious faith in the wisdom of 
“the golden middle way.” They 
operate on the assumption that the 
most satisfactory answer to any 
issue will almost always be found 
somewhere between the two most 
extreme positions. 

They see the educational leader 
as one who, because he has kept 
himself from being embroiled in a 
controversy, is betier able to carry 
thru the program finally decided 
upon. They see as perhaps the 
basic ingredient of leadership the 
ability to accurately reflect the 
wishes of others. 

Another interpretation of the 
meaning of educational leadership 
places emphasis on the ability to 
bring diverse interests together in 
ways which will extend the areas of 
shared concern and common agree- 
ment. Those who support this 
point of view underline the need 
for skill in working with groups 
and in bringing about conciliation, 
compromise, and, when _ possible, 
consensus. 

An educator with this concept 
of leadership would not seek to 
separate himself from the contro- 
versy but would hope that thru 
his intimate involvement with all 
those who were a party to it he 
would be able to help them see 
bases upon which they could move 
forward together. 


IF you are in accord with one or 
another of these viewpoints, you 
may have already decided that the 
resolution of the question we have 
posed is not such a difficult matter. 
You may be right as long as we stay 
at this theoretical level. But an- 
swering the question will likely be- 
come a very difficult matter when 
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it is asked with reference to a spe- 
cific problem situation. 

Let us suppose that as a first- 
grade teacher you and your col- 
leagues are convinced of the wis- 
dom of a reading program which 
does not insist that every child 
shall be reading by the end of the 
year. The results of a community 
survey, however, indicate that one 
of the important expectations of the 
parents of the first-grade children 
is that the boys and girls shall be 
reading by that time. 

Is your educational leadership 
responsibility in this situation best 
discharged by [1] continuing the 
program that your professional ex- 
perience and training tells you is 
best, in spite of criticism; [2] aban- 
doning that program and accept- 
ing the goal set up by the parents, 
on the principle that the “schools 
belong to the people’; [3] seeking 
some point of balance between the 
two positions on the assumption 
that both parents and teachers are 
genuinely concerned with the 
child’s ultimate ability and interest 
in reading? 

Suppose instead that you are a 
secondary-school teacher in the 
social-studies field. You have reg- 
ularly included in your course a 
unit on conflicting forms of gov- 
ernment in the world today. As a 
part of this course, you make use 
of certain writings of Karl Marx. 
Violent criticism of this as suitable 
subjectmatter for highschool stu- 
dents is raised by several parents. 
Their objections are taken up and 
result in a public meeting to talk 
over the whole matter. 

After much discussion, the ma- 
jority attending the meeting vote 
against the utilization of such ma- 
terials in the school and even rec- 
ommend the abolition of the con- 
sideration of communism in your 
course. What shall your position 
be? Is it your obligation to defend 
your right to teach matters you 
and your professional colleagues 
deem appropriate? Or are you 
bound, on the other hand, to ac- 
cept and support the decision of 
the community on this important 
matter? 

Move now to the role of the sec- 
retary of an association whose an- 
nual meeting is to be held in a city 
where the United Nations and 


Unesco have come under fire from 
certain community elements. 
Within his organization is a 
group much interested in organ- 
izing the program so as to give 
favorable consideration to UN and 
UNEsco as a means of international 


cooperation. 
members 


Other organization 
and school personnel 
from the area in which the meeting 
is to be held disapprove of this 
idea and insist that the effect of 
such activities might be more 
harmful than beneficial in the long 
run. 

Some hold that the national or- 
gamization’s major responsibility 
is to do in this situation what it 
would do in any other community 
and that its vigor and forthright- 
ness on such issues will greatly 
benefit educational workers in the 
area. Others believe that educa- 
tional leadership in this situation 
calls for a sensitivity to the individ- 
ual community's problems that 
will result in a program “tailor- 
made” to that community. What 
should the secretary 
decide? 


association 


We couLp go on with numerous 
other illustrations of real situations 
involving the educator in an inter- 
pretation of his role as_ leader. 
However, the sampling given above 
has probably already served to il- 
lustrate that a single response is 
not easy to give to each problem 
Situation. 

A major factor involved in the 
difficulty of clarifying the educa- 
tional leader’s role in such situa- 
tions is that decisions, more often 
than not, of dis- 
cerning conflicting 
goods rather than between good 
and bad. If our problems were al- 
ways structured in terms of finding 
out what was “right” and what was 
“wrong” and then proceeding to 
act in terms of the “right” answer, 
our lives would be much simpler. 

However, educators frequently 
find that two or more basic prin- 
ciples to which they have given 
their allegiance may at some point 
clash with one another. Which shall 
they choose? This is a serious di- 
lemma of leadership. 

The function of this article is 
not to give “the answer” to such 
questions, but rather to suggest 


become 
between 


matters 
two 
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some of the important elements in- 
volved in each person’s develop- 
ment of his own answer to it. It is 
our thesis that there is no general- 
ized answer to the question of the 
role of the educational leader, but 
that this question must be thought 
thru and decided in terms of the 
specific situation confronted. 

To sore this will be deemed un- 
fortunate, for it means that the 
problem can never be settled once 
and for all, but will recur as the 
educator goes about his daily work. 


One concept of leadership which 
we will venture to reject in general 
terms, however, is that which is 
based upon an aloofness and de- 
tachment from important social 
and educational issues of the day 
and an attempt to discover what 
most people seem to want in order 
to uncritically provide it. 

This kind of “ear to the ground” 
philosophy does strange things to 
the perspective of the person in 
such a professional posture. It is 
not long before such a person loses 
his professional vision as well as 
his sensitivity to individuals and 
their problems. The loss of the re- 
spect of those around him soon 
follows and with it the educator’s 
opportunity to exercise leadership. 

We do, therefore, categorically 
reject the possibility of effective 
leadership stemming from educa- 
tors who seek to avoid current is- 
sues or who are unaware of them. 

Nor can we afford to confuse a 
philosophy of “a little bit of this 
and some of that” with a mature, 
thoughtful attempt to see advan- 
tages in varying points of view 
represented. Educators who think 
that the best course to follow is 
inevitably one arrived at by aver- 
aging out all of the positions rep- 
resented do a great disservice to 
their profession. 


As an alternative, we hold that 
educational leadership necessitates 
a fine blending of the other two 
points of view briefly described 
earlier. We see educational lead- 
ers as having responsibilities for 
helping people to be aware of the 
range of alternatives within a given 
choice-making situation, and for 
helping them obtain any informa- 
tion necessary to make an intelli- 
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gent choice that will widen the 
area of shared concerns. 

This implies that the judgment 
of what constitutes educational 
leadership must be made in the 


context of a specific situation and 


that the role which one plays will 
be fundamentally determined by 
the elements of that situation. 

This concept of leadership re- 
jects the notion that one adheres 
to a given point of view “no matter 
what.” It holds, instead, that from 
the situation, from an understand- 
ing of a community and its mem- 
bers, from an awareness of the com- 
petencies and shortcomings of a 
faculty, from all the other factors 
which help to give perspective to 
the problem under consideration, 
one must choose the course of ac- 
tion which seems to have the most 
desirable long-range consequences. 

The responsibility to help a 
group see a wider range of alter- 
natives open to it, while at the 
same time feeling an obligation to 
help that group widen the area of 
shared concerns, is not easily dis- 
charged. At times this philosophy 
will call for the leader’s vigorous 
advocacy of a position which may 
be extremely unpopular in order 
that the group see this as one fur- 
ther step on the continuing scale of 
alternatives relating to the prob- 
lem under consideration. 

At other times, this philosophy 
may mean a careful attempt to 
bring vigorous adherents of several 
positions together in a way that 
helps them see their common con- 
cerns and agreements. The educa- 
tional leader then will play these 
different roles in differing situa- 
tions. 

If it seems that the group with 
which he is concerned already has 
in it persons who are capable of 
and competent in fairly represent- 
ing the various points of view rel- 
evant to the problem at hand, there 
would seem to be less need for the 
educator to play the role of vigor- 
ous advocate. In this situation, 
what is most needed may be the 
kind of person who is able to re- 
spect and understand those hold- 
ing widely divergent views and to 
help them to see areas of agree- 
ment. 

On the other hand, the next 
problem situation in which the 





same educator may find himself 
can well be one in which some 
other person or persons are quite 
capable of playing the moderator 
or conciliator role. However, in 
this situation, the group appears to 
be on the brink of making a deci- 
sion when all of the alternatives 
open to it have not been fairly rep- 
resented. 

Here the responsibilities of lead- 
ership would seem to indicate the 
necessity for the educator’s vigor- 
ous representation of a point of 
view or several points of view 
which had not been adequately 
considered up to this point. 

The dangers in playing such a 
role are obvious. It has never been 
a path to popularity for one to 
champion unpopular. causes. Non- 
conformity in the realm of ideas 
seems, unfortunately, to be even 
less popular today. However, we 
are not discussing educational lead- 
ership in terms of popularity polls, 
but rather in terms of our commit- 
ment as educators to the finest 
traditions of our profession and 
our culture. 

The educator must be willing to 
be the “voice in the wilderness” in 
those situations where things that 
need saying will not otherwise be 
said. Educators must also stand 
ready to utilize skills and sensitivi- 
ties which make them able to 
understand and implement the 
needs and wishes of the people the 
schools are to serve. 


ApvocaTE or moderator—which 
shall be the role of the educational 
leader? It is our conviction that 
educational leaders today need the 
personal and professional qualities 
which make them able to play 
either role, as the situation de- 
mands. 

The demands of that situation, 
we must remind ourselves, are not 
to be understood in terms of per- 
sonal convenience, or popularity, 
or security, but rather in terms of 
the fostering of an ever-widening 
circle of intelligent, free choice in 
the minds of men thruout the com- 
munities of our nation. 

—GEORGE W. DENEMARK, executive 
secretary, Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, and editor, Educa- 
tional Leadership. 
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“WHAT DIFFERENCE 
DOES “S MAKE?” 


Credit unions can mean 
big savings for teachers. 


“fPVELL me something, Betty 

Moore; when is our teachers 
association going to start a credit 
union?” The tone of the question 
told the president of the Center- 
ville Education Association that 
Dorothy Blake had been aroused 
from her usual calm. 

“I’m glad you’re thinking about 
the teachers association as a way to 
get things done. But what has 
excited you about a credit union?” 

“It’s our refrigerator,” said Dor- 
othy. “We had the same one for 
years, but the compressor went out 
last week, and we didn’t think it 
was worth repairing. So while we 
were about it, we got a lovely new 
one with a big freezer chest.” 

“And what has all that to do 
with the teachers association?” 

“Nothing, I suppose, so far as our 
refrigerator is concerned. We've 
bought a new one and signed up 
for the payments. But we could 
have saved money if we had be- 
longed to a credit union. 

“I mentioned our new purchase 
the other night at the Allisons’, and 
Louis began to ask questions about 
the financing. He’s treasurer of 
their credit union at the telephone 
company. 

“We owe $300 on the refrigera- 
tor, and we are paying it off in one 
year at $27.32 a month. Louis fig- 
ured out that our carrying charges 
are $27.84. He says we could have 
paid it off thru a credit union for 
an interest charge of only $19.50. 
We could have saved $8.34. 

“It’s not just my $8 I was think- 
ing about,” Dorothy continued. 
“I'm thinking about our whole 
group of teachers, and what a dif- 
ference a saving like that would 
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make on a larger debt. Most of us 
make big pufchases on credit. 

“And according to Louis,” she 
went on, “we were lucky to get such 
reasonable rates on the refrigerator. 
Of course, the credit union means 
the most in the kind of emergency 
when people get desperate and 
borrow from loan companies that 
charge 2% or 3% a month. If you 
could add up all the carrying 
charges we teachers are paying, you 
would see that a credit union would 
save us a lot.” 

“I’ve been hoping someone would 
bring up the question of a credit 
union,” said Miss Moore. “I wish 
you'd talk to Joel Prentice, the 
chairman of our Committee on Eco- 
nomic Welfare. I'll see him, too, 
and ask him to have his committee 
study the problem. I think there's 
a new report from the NEA Com- 
mittee on Credit Unions that might 
help.” 


THe report on Statistics of Teach- 
ers Credit Unions, 1953 [24p. 25¢ a 
copy] was only one of several that 
Joel Prentice received when he 
asked for help from the NEA Com- 
mittee on Credit Unions at 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The only thing Joel Prentice had 
ever bought on credit was his house. 
He had a vague feeling that nobody 
who was a good manager would be 
interested in a credit union. But 
as he studied the figures in the 1953 
report, he saw for the first time that 
here was a service and a movement 
too big to ignore. 

When 227,645 teachers in schools 
and colleges have invested $78,676,- 
753 in shares in 418 credit unions, 
and when the total assets of this 


group are $96,046,400, some good 


managers must be interested in 
credit unions. 

Some teachers, like Joel Prentice, 
almost never borrow. No matter 
how small their salary, they prac- 
tice selfdenial and make purchases 
only from reserves. Other teachers 
find it hard to save in advance but 
can keep up their payments when 
they buy on credit. 

As Joel studied the report fur- 
ther, he found that of the 418 credit 
unions reporting (out of nearly 700 
in existence) 374 were in public- 
school systems. Many of them were 
started by local education associa- 
tions. They included over 210,000 
members, whose average shares per 
member amounted to $358. They 
charged an average of 9/10 of one 
percent a month on personal loans 
and 5.3% a year on real-estate loans. 

He noticed also that more than 
a third of the credit unions had 
paid dividends of 4% or more to 
their shareholders. The 
dividend was 3.3%. 

“Here is something,” Joel Pren- 
tice mused, “that teachers can do 
for themselves to improve their own 
economic status. Maybe some of 
them can develop habits of saving, 
when it is made easy by their own 
organization, and when it is a way 
of helping one another.” 


average 


In pve time the Committee on 
Economic Welfare met. After study- 
ing the materials from the NEA 
and conferring with Louis Allison 
about the credit union at the tele- 
phone company, they recommended 
that the Centerville Education As- 
sociation sponsor a meeting for or- 
ganizing a credit union. The asso- 
ciation approved, and authorized 
the committee to serve as a steering 
group in starting the credit union. 

A few weeks later, Passbook No. 
1 of the Centerville School Em- 
ployes Credit Union was placed in 
the hands of Miss Moore by the 
secretary-treasurer, Dorothy Blake. 

As Miss Moore received it, she 
said, ““No matter what else the CEA 
does while I am president, I can't 
‘be prouder of it than I am of the 

credit union. This is a way for 

teachers to demonstrate their con- 
cern for one another.” 
—HAZEL DAVIS, assistant director, 

NEA Research Division. 
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Service Version ata al 
FRANCIS SCOTT KEY JOHN STAFFORD SMITH 


With spirit (d- 104) 


the shore, dim - thro’ the mists of the 
thus be when. free- men shall 
—————————____ 


so proud- ly we hail'd at the twi - light’s last 
Wherethe foe's haugh- ty host in dread si - lence re 
tween their loved homes and the wars des - o 


gleam - ing? Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the per - il + ous 
pos - es, What is that which the breeze, o'er the tow - er - ing 
la - tion! Blest with vic - try and peace, may the heav'n-res- cued 


O'er the ram - parts we watch'd, were so gal- tant - ly 


As it fit - ful - ly blows, half con - ceals, half dis 
Praise the Pow’r that hath made and pre- served us » 


stream ~- ing! And the rock- ets’ red glare, the bombs burst-ing ia 
clos - es? Now it catch-es the gleam of the morn-ing's first 
na - tion. Then con- quer we must, for our cause it is 


air, Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 
beam, In full glo - ry re- Mect-ed now. shines on the stream; 
just, And this be our mot-to: “In God is our trust.” 













say, does that. Star-Span - gled Ban - ner. yet 
‘Tis the Star-Span - gied. Ban-ner, O long may... tim 
Star-Span - gied. Ban - ner in tri - umph = shall 

——_—_—__= 









land. of the free and the home of the brave? 
wave. O'er the land. of the free and the home of the brave! 
land of the free and the home of the 
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DESIGNED BY KEN FRYE 


This material was prepared in coopera- 
tion with the Music Educators National 
Conference, an NEA department. In 1918 a 
joint committee representing the MENC, 
the War Department, and music publishers 
arranged for a standard annotation of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” termed the Service 
Version. In 1942 the MENC adopted 4 
code for the singing of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

Single copies of reprints of this article 
are free to teachers; 50 for $1. No orders 
[except for single copies] accepted for les 
than $1. 
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oe STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” our 
national anthem, reflects in stir- 
ring words and music a time of crisis 
in our national history—the British 
shelling of Fort McHenry in Balti- 
more during the War of 1812. 

The words of the anthem were 
written by Francis Scott Key, a young 
lawyer. The story goes that in an effort 
to obtain the release of a friend who 
had been taken prisoner by the Eng- 
lish, he had visited the British fleet 
anchored in Chesapeake Bay. As the 
attack on the fort was about to begin, 
the British refused to allow Key to 
leave until after the engagement was 
over. 

All thru the night of September 
13, 1814, the battle continued. We can 
imagine with what anxiety Key wait- 
ed to know its outcome. In each 
stanza of our national anthem a par- 
ticular reaction to the night’s experi- 
ence is expressed. 

Inspiring as “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” is, difficult pitch and inade- 
quate understanding of its message of- 
ten hamper its use for group singing. 

Some excellent suggestions for in 
proving the singing of the anther 
were given by Peter Dykema, writing 
in the Music Educator's Journal 
[September-October 1951]: 

“Our national anthem is not a het- 
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erogeneous collection of three* ex- 
pendable stanzas, any one of which is 
equally significant and useful. It is a 
compact, unified whole in which each 
stanza is dependent upon the others. 
It presents a tale, a dramatic story, 
which, in addition to recalling a stir- 
ring historical incident of almost a 
century and a half ago, marches on to 
a climax that applies to our present 
age and, we hope, to all ages still to 
come. 

“The first stanza, with moving agi- 
tation, sets forth a precarious situation 
in the bombardment of our flag. The 
second stanza advances the story and 
adds the pledge that our flag will con- 
tinue to fly over our democratic na- 
tion. Finally, the third stanza offers a 
noble statement of gratitude and de- 
votion, of consecration to the ideals of 
our founders, of promise that we shall 
assist in maintaining freedom with all 
nations. 

“So, forming a unified story, all 
three stanzas are essential, and when- 
ever possible the entire song should be 
sung, and sung with a/sense of pro- 
ceeding to a climax. If time or other 

estriction necessitates using only a 
single stanza, we should select the most 


* There are actually four stanzas; the 
third stanza is omitted in many song 
collections. 


v 


\ \y 2 
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Francis Scott Key 


significant one,—namely, the last, not 
the first. 

“In the comfortable key of A flat, 
which is best for mass singing by 
adults, let us have the exposition, stan- 
za one, in which anxiety predomi- 
nates; the development, stanza two, in 
which assurance gradually prevails; 
and then, gloriously, the climax, stan- 
za three, the expression of cOnsecra- 
tion. As befits the setting forth of a 
tense, compressed drama, let us, thru- 
out, stress the varying moods with ap- 
propriate changes in tone and tempo, 
Together, then!—each stanza opening 
up in unison until the middle section, 
then in two parts, and finally the cho- 
rus in full harmony.” 


ACTIVITIES FOR PUPILS 


READ a biography of Francis Scott 
Key; obtain pictures of Fort McHenry; 
locate Baltimore and Chesapeake Bay 
on the map. 

Find answers to the following ques- 
tions: When did “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” officially become our national 
anthem? Who wrote the music? Where 
is the flag now kept which Key re- 
ferred to in “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner”? What is the correct manner of 
showing respect while singing the na- 
tional anthem? 
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Homework Works Better 


when parents and _ teachers agree on a policy. 


asT year, 20 homeroom mothers 
* and 20 teachers of our school 
got together to work out a home- 
work policy. 

Their first meeting was devoted 
to a general discussion of the prob- 
lem. One mother said, “I think we 
should have a uniform policy on 
homework. My three children are in 
three different rooms and grades, 
and I don’t believe their teachers 
realize the wide variety of practice 
in assigning homework. It’s hard to 
work out a home schedule when we 
parents don’t understand the pol- 
icy.” 

Other mothers pointed out that 
not only the amount of homework 
needed to be considered but also 
the type. Several mothers felt that 
much of the usual homework 
seemed to be mere “busy work” as- 
signed to satisfy a traditional ex- 
pectancy for home assignments. 

The teachers differed in their re- 
actions. Several teachers expressed 
doubt as to whether homework 
could be made purposeful in face of 
thé poor conditions for study found 
in so many homes. Also, they said 
that home assignments could not 
successfully compete with the prac- 
tice of having television going full 
blast all evening. 

Other teachers strongly insisted 
that home study was necessary to 
successful school experience and 
that it was the responsibility of ev- 
ery teacher to plan regular assign- 
ments. They said that work done 
at home should be carefully checked 
and evaluated by the teacher. 


In sumMARizING the meeting, the 
principal pointed out that the many 
differences of opinion expressed in- 
dicated that the problem was one of 
much concern. He further said 
that it would be well first to estab- 
lish a philosophy regarding the bas- 





Mr. Moler is principal of the Wright 
Denney School in Charles Town, West 
Virginia. 
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ic purposes of home assignments, 
since some in the group appeared to 
be against homework, some moder- 
ately opposed, and others strongly 
in favor. 

At the close of the meeting, the 
group picked a steering committee 
composed of the principal and six 
homeroom mothers representing 
each grade level. 

The first proposal of the steering 
committee was that the teachers and 
homeroom mothers have grade-level 
meetings and write down some of 


JAMES MOLER 


their beliefs about homework. 
When this had been done, the com- 
mittee classified these beliefs and 
gave a copy of the completed report 
to each of the teachers and home- 
room mothers. 


Ir was soon decided that all the 
parents should have a chance to say 
whether they agreed or disagreed 
with the viewpoints expressed in 
the report. The steering committee 
was directed to provide this oppor- 
tunity by sending out an opinion- 





KIDS! 


By Stanley Wyatt 
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naire to the parents of all the chil- 
dren in the school. 

When the opinionnaires had 
been returned and tabulated, the 
teachers and homeroom mothers 
were asked to write out a statement 
of policy applicable to the grade 
level they represented. These state- 
ments were then brought to a meet- 
ing of the entire group. 

After all statements had been pre- 
sented and argued pro and con, the 
steering committee was asked to put 
all the agreed-upon ideas into a 
complete statement of policy and 
present this summary statement at 
the next meeting. 

The final meeting was in March, 
five months after the project was 
launched. The summary statement 
was accepted in meaning, but many 
criticisms were made of the “teacher 
language” used. The group insisted 
that the final statement be in very 
simple words, easy for any and all 
parents to understand, 


Whuen the wording had been re- 
vised, the statement of policy was 
mimeographed and sent to every 
parent of our school. 

Some of the principal points 
were: 

Home study is good if it is pur- 
poseful and leads children to a cre- 
ative use of the things they know. 
Homework should be worked out 
thru a close relationship among nar- 
ent, teacher, and child. The gn- 
ing of some kind of work at uome 
should be introduced in the first 
grade and gradually increased to 
about an hour’s duration in the 
sixth grade. Parents should provide 
a suitable place and schedule for 
home study and should be available 
to help if needed. Parents should 
take a broad view of the values in 
various kinds of homework, since 
such values differ under different 
circumstances and situations. 

Not a single parent raised an ob- 
jection to the statement, and teach- 
ers accepted it as a fair policy to be 
used in the school. 


ArT THE last staff session a teacher 
remarked, “Who would have be- 
lieved that we could have resolved 
so many different opinions within 
a five-month period? This is one of 
the most worthwhile things we've 
ever done.” + 
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Public Education in a Dangerous Era 


Tuese are critical days for pub- 
lic education. On the one hand, 
its quality is threatened by over- 
crowded classrooms and an inade- 
quate supply of competent teachers; 
and, on the other hand, by threats 
of vociferous groups that appear 
bent on damaging or destroying our 
system of public schools. 


In AN effort to obtain the best 
advice as to how the public schools 
may contribute to strengthening 
our nation during this critical pe- 
riod, the NEA Defense Commission 
has started a series of conferences 
on Public Education in a Danger- 
ous Era. 

By bringing together leading 
citizens and educators, the Defense 
Commission conferences have been 
remarkably successful and helpful 
in winning friendly and sympathet- 
ic interest and assistance for public 
education. 

The first series of Defense Com- 
mission lay conferences—on Edu- 
cation and Industry—were held in 
15 regional centers and were co- 
sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. The second 
series consisted of 27 conferences on 
Postwar Problems and Education, 
each of which was cosponsored by 
a state education association. 

The first of the Dangerous Era 
conferences was held in Philadel- 
phia in 1953 and was attended by 
leaders on the national level. Since 
then state conferences have been 
held in Colorado, Oklahoma, Utah, 
and California. Ohio has confer- 
ences scheduled for the first part 
of 1955. 

Following the Colorado confer- 
ence, Craig Minear, executive secre- 
tary of the Colorado Education As- 
sociation, wrote: “I am sure that 
this is no exaggeration when I say 
that the conference on Public Edu- 
cation in a Dangerous Era held in 
Denver on January 28, 1954, was 
perhaps the most successful confer- 
ence of its kind the CEA has ever 
held. . . . We know that the good 
the conference will do in our state 
will be something we can never 
measure.” 

After a conference in his state, the 


Grand Master of the Oklahoma 
Masons wrote to fellow members: 
“It was a wonderful meeting. I re- 
turned from the meeting firmly con- 
vinced [that in] a form of govern- 
ment such as ours, education is a 
prime requisite for citizenship. 
Other forms may get on without it; 
not so a republic. ... The education 
that is provided by the state is in- 
tended to train children to become 
good and loyal citizens. . . .The ad- 
vantages of the education furnished 
by the state must be universal—no 
caste or creed shall be excluded.” 


Tue values of the Dangerous Era 
conferences are not limited to the 
discussions. One unique feature of 
these conferences is that the lay 
leaders always outnumber the edu- 
cational leaders, sometimes by as 
large a proportion as four to one. 
The discussion groups are chaired 
by laymen. Too often in confer- 
ences on educational problems, the 
lay leader is so outnumbered that 
he feels the cards are stacked 
against him. Under the arrange- 
ments for this series of meetings he 
is confronted with some of the great 
problems we are facing, and he 
comes to realize that we educators 
earnestly seek his interest and ad- 
vice. 


There is great value also in 
having the state and national pro- 
fessional organizations carry on 


joint activities at the local level. It 
is an effective answer to those who 
are trying to create dissension and 
suspicion among our education as- 
sociations, and also to those who 
speak of the NEA as a small group 
of staff people who disseminate in- 
formation from a headquarters in 
the nation’s capital. 


Anyone interested in having a 
conference on Public Education in 
a Dangerous Era in his state should 
write to the executive secretary of 
his state education association and 
to the NEA Defense Commission, 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

—RICHARD B. KENNAN, executive 
secretary, NEA Defense Commis- 
sion. 
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Ow in its seventh year, the In- 
iN ternational School Art Pro- 
gram has aroused the interest of 
thousands of students from grades 
seven thru 12 all over the world. 

This program, sponsored jointly 
by the National Art Education As- 
sociation [an NEA department] and 
the American Junior Red Cross, 
“encourages school students to 
create drawings and paintings that 
reflect their lives and interests and 
enables them to send their work to 
youth of other lands thru National 
Red Cross societies, and to receive 
similar work in return.” 

Enthusiastic comments about the 


Miss Beymer is national chairman of 
the International School Art Program. 


Teenagers are using 
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project have come from some 35 
countries (including Trust ‘lerri- 
tories) to which the pictures have 
been sent. 

For example, one writer com- 
mented in the daily newspaper 
{Daily Herald| of Larissa, Greece: 
“We see it [the International School 
Art Program] shortening the dis- 
tances on our planet, picking out 
the common teatures of the na- 
tidns’ histories, ignoring their par- 
ticular idiosyncrasies, racial dis- 
tinctions, boundaries, national en- 
mities, and bringing about a 
spiritual and intellectual contact 
on a worldwide scale—a really great 
effort with promising and aus- 
picious results. 

“It is a general opinion that the 


) 


Lavon 








Germany 


Canada 
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exhibition of the American Juniors 
at the Larissa elementary school is 
an enchantment to the visitors’ 
eyes. At the exhibition one remem- 
bers what a great professor once 
said: ‘Painting means speaking, 
singing, laughing, feeling.’ 

“The American paintings consti- 
tute a pure, childlike consideration 
of the world in its complicated ap- 
pearance, abounding in lively ex- 
pression and motion. They show 
the rich imagination of the young 
artist wandering about in the world 
of vision.” 

The program is not a contest. 
Pictures are selected if they truly 
reflect a sincere ex pression of the 
student’s personal experiences in 
his country. Portrayal of American 








Yugoslavia 


life is the predominant criterion 
for selecting the students’ art in 
this country. 

The drawing or painting must 
be done in a permanent medium, 
since such materials as chalk will 
smear. The technic should be ade- 
quate to express the student’s ex- 
periences vividly. Pictures are to be 
matted, 22” x 28” or 15” x 20” in 
size, and labeled with a short de- 
scription of the painting, student's 
name, sex, age, school, and grade. 

Further details and instructional 
materials for this most worthwhile 
program may be obtained from 
local Red Cross chapters or from 
officers of the National Art Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th = St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ot Art 
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A Fair Employment Practices Code 


promotes harmony between school 
trustees and teachers in Idaho, reports 


DAHO is a “ron-tenure-law”’ state. 
l There is no legal provision for 
continued employment of teachers 
in any school district. 

While the law provides that each 
teacher must be employed under 
contract, and that contracts must 
be filed annually—indicating that 
a new instrument must be executed 
annually—it has been ruled that it 
is within the powers vested in 
school trustees to have continuing 
agreements. 

Che first such continuing agree- 
ment (implemented, it is true, with 
annually executed contracts) was, 
to my best knowledge, one inaugu- 
rated in 1944 in the district in 
which I was then superintendent. 
\ continuing contract bill was pre- 
sented to the 1947 legislature, but 
received no particular attention. 


IN oRDER to provide some protec- 
tion for school personnel in the 
absence of any tenure legislation, 
the Idaho Education Association 
initiated the plan described here. 

In 1948, upon recommendation 
of the teacher-welfare committee, 
the delegate assembly of the Idaho 


Mr. Booth is executive secretary of the 
Idaho Education Association. 


JOHN M. BOOTH 


Education Association recommend- 
ed the appointment of a committee 
to work with a committee of the 
state school trustees’ association to 
develop a code of fair (employ- 
ment) practices and to investigate 
unfair practices in matters of teach- 
er welfare. 

This joint committee drew up a 
statement of fair practices, listing 
the obligations of both teachers and 
trustees in matters of preemploy- 
ment, service, and service-severance 
relationships. This statement, 
called the Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Code, includes the details of 
implementation. 

The code was approved by the 
IEA Delegate Assembly in April 
1950 and by the Idaho School Trus- 
tees’ Association in. March 1951. 

The membership of a state code 
commission is made up of two trus- 
tees, two teachers, and a lay person 
selected by these four. If there ap- 
pears to be justice in a complaint, 
the state commission refers it for 
inquiry and investigation to a dis- 
trict commission, which has similar 
membership composition. This 
group conducts the actual inquiry 
and makes its recommendations to 
the state commission. 





SCENE IN CLASS 


By R.M. Allen 





Know what I found for our terrarium, Miss Cranshaw? 
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In THE four years of operation, 
there have been not more than a 
dozen appeals and not more than a 
half-dozen inquiries. All have relat- 
ed to service severance. 

The principal effect of adopting 
the code has not been the clearing 
of teachers’ professional reputa- 
tions. Rather, it has been the impe- 
tus given to the careful appraisal 
of employment and personnel prac- 
tices by schoolboards and adminis- 
trators to correct careless or improp- 
er personnel practices that might 
otherwise come to light in any ap- 
peals or invocations of the code. 

A secondary benefit, not antici- 
pated so soon, has been the approv- 
al and promised support by the 
trustee organization of a new con- 
tinuing-contract measure to be pre- 
sented to the 1955 legislature. 

Dozens of boards of trustees have 
adopted the code as local policy, 
either in whole or in principle. In 
spite of a certain amount of initial 
skepticism, they have discovered 
that it provides a proper, safe, and 
relatively painless way to sever the 
services of the unsuitable teacher 
without fear of kickback; and that 
the security experienced by the 
competent teacher adds materially 
to the stability of their teaching 
staffs. We have found the code to 
be of tremendous influence in fos- 
tering mutual understanding, co- 
operation, and consideration be- 
tween teachers and trustees. 


Tue severance procedures in the 
proposed continuing-contract law 
will follow very closely those found 
in the code. The law would make 
available to all teachers of all dis- 
tricts the benefits now available 
only to those employed by districts 
which have formally approved the 
code in whole or in principle. + 
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Teaching in Higher Education 


A summary of administrative practices pertaining 
to teacher welfare in degree-granting institutions 


RACTICES and Policies in the 

Administration of 
tional Staffs in Degree-Granting 
Institutions” is the title of a study 
just completed by the NEA Re- 
search Division [December 1954 
Research Bulletin}. It describes 
some of the conditions under which 
instructional staff members work, 
but does not include administra- 
tive officers. 

The report, based upon _re- 
sponses from 679 of the 1002 insti- 
tutions addressed, gives an over- 
view of employment conditions of 
73,145 staff members at the close of 
the 1953-54 year. Each item is re- 
por ted separately for state univer- 
sities, municipal universities 
publicly controlled 
land-grant colleges, state colleges, 
teachers colleges, and nonpublicly 
controlled colleges. The last group 
is broken into three subgroups. 


Instruc- 


non- 
univ eraiies. 


Ir was possible for 617 of the 
reporting institutions to show the 
preparation of instructional staff 
members in terms of degrees held 
and according to rank. The data, as 
shown in Table 1, indicate a close 
relationship between academic at- 
tainment and rank. 

Of all instructors reported, for 
example, only 11% hold the doc- 
tor’s degree, whereas 40.79% of 
the professors hold this degree. At 
the other extreme, 27% of the in- 
structors have not yet earned the 
master’s degree, but only 4.3% of 
the professors are in this class. 

The types of institutions rather 
clearly identify themselves, both 
by the manner in which they assign 
the various ranks to their staff 
members and by the percent of 
their staff members having ad- 
vanced degrees. The nonpublic and 
state universities lead in the per- 
cent of staff members holding 
doctor’s degrees, with 51.9% and 
17.6% respectively. Teachers col- 
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leges, with only 30.5%, and the 
small nonpublic colleges, with only 
31%, are at the other extreme. 

But teachers colleges, with only 
3.2%, have the fewest staff mem- 
bers with less than the master’s de- 
gree. Next are the state colleges, 
with only 6.9% with this modest 
training, then land-grant colleges, 
with 9%. The other types of insti- 
tutions report 10% or more of the 
total staff at this meager level of 
preparation. 

In assigning the rank of full 
professor, the smallest nonpublic 
colleges lead, with 34°% of their staff 
members so designated. Next come 
the other two subgroups of non- 
public colleges, with 29.3% of 
their staffs holding the highest 
rank. At the other end are land- 


grant colleges, with only 19.4%, 
and teachers colleges, with only 


21.4%, being full professors. 
The four types of multiple-unit 
institutions— nonpublic, municipal 
and state universities, and land- 
grant colleges—rank in that order 
in having the highest percent of 


instructors on their staffs, with 
re 2 907 c 99 "a7 
23.8%, 23.2%, 22.9%, and 22.7%, 


respectively. Teachers colleges are 
at the other extreme, with only 
14°, and state colleges have only 
16.7% of their staff ranked as in- 
structors. 


I NSTITUTIONS are 


tending to 
maintain 


rather definite require- 
ments for appointment to the vari- 
ous ranks. Considering the 630 re- 
porting institutions, 3.1% require 
the doctor’s degree for appoint- 
ment as instructor; 14.7%, for an 
assistant professorship; 43.7%, for 
an associate; and 84.4%, for a full 
professorship. There again the 
multiple-unit institutions lead. 

Among the single-unit institu- 
tions the master’s degree seems to 
be the most commonly practiced 
requirement for both the instruc- 
torship and the assistant professor- 
ship. Evidence of work beyond the 
master’s—toward the doctor’s de- 
gree—seems to be generally accept- 
able for advancement to associate, 
and frequently to a full prefessor- 
ship. 


Tue institutions divide sharply, 
according to type, on the desira- 
bility of professional preparation 
for college teaching. As might be 
expected, the institutions stressing 
the preparation of elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers attach 
importance to professional prepara- 
tion for college teachers, which has 
recently been developed for offer- 
ing at the highest graduate level. 
Authorities of many other institu- 
tions are quite ready, however, to 





TABLE ne — FULL-TIME INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS, ACCORDING TO RANK, 
N 617 * DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1953- 54 


























Total num- Distribution of instructional staff_by academic attainment 
ber of in- Master’s degree Less than 
Rank structional plus at least master’s 
staff mem- Doctor's degree one year Master’s degree degree 
bers - - — ——$—$———— 
Number Percent Number . Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
on 
1 2 3 4a 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Instructors 11,646 1,282 11.0% 1,998 17.2% 5,216 44.8% 3,150 27.0% 
Assistant 
Professors 17,580 5,212 29.7 4,648 26.4 6,249 35.5 1,471 8.4 
Associate 
Professors 12,646 5,870 46.4 3,369 26.7 2,734 21.6 673 5.3 
Professors 15,397 10,998 71.4 1,986 12.9 1,749 11.4 664 4.3 
Total 57,635 23,471 40.7% 12,088 21.0% 16,088 27.9% 5,988 10.4% 





® Includes 41 state, 8 municipal, and 56 nonpublicly controlled universities; 37 land-grant colleges; 
85 state colleges; 73 teachers colleges; 317 nonpublicly controlled colleges. 
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soundly 


condemn it 
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waste ol 
further 
field. 

Likewise, the institutions en- 
gaged in the preparation of public- 
school teachers prefer their newly 
appointed staff members to have 
had previous teaching at the ele- 
mentary or highschool level. Other 
types of institutions are inclined 
to regard this experience as mean- 
ingless. 


needed in 
academic 


Tue number of vears’ service re- 
quired to gain tenure varies widely 
and shows only a general pattern 
by type of institution. The most 
frequently reported period is three 
years, required by 67.19% of the 
teachers colleges, 64.5% of the state 
colleges, 50% of the land-grant col- 
leges, and 40% of the state univer- 
But three the re- 
ported requirement of only 13.5% 
of the nonpublic universities, 
13.3% of which require seven years. 
Many reports show different re- 
quirements for staff members of 
different rank; many also 
allowance for 


sities. vears is 


show 
previous experience. 


A majority of the reporting in- 
stitutions do not require a speci- 
fied number of years’ service before 


a staff member is eligible to ad- 
vance to the next rank. Among 
those doing so, however, the re- 


quirement ranges from one to eight 
years. While only 24.5% of the re- 
porting institutions have an an- 
nounced policy in this matter, 56% 
report that such a policy is desir- 
able. 


Reports concerning provisions 
for sick leave are not encouraging. 
Just over 57% of the reporting in- 
stitutions have no announced pol- 
icy; many report that illnesses are 
handled on “an individual basis.” 

Among the 42.7% maintaining a 
policy, about one-third provide for 
two weeks’ leave at full salary and 
about one-fourth provide for four 
weeks’ such leave for personal ill- 
ness. Other stated periods vary 
from less than one week to more 
than one month. And among the 
institutions maintaining a policy, 
only 43.1% provide for sick leave 
to accumulate from year to year. 
Here the most frequently reported 
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with a 
next in 


maximum is three months, 
maximum of one month 
frequency. 

The reporting institutions divide 
sharply into two groups in having 
announced provisions for illness of 
staff members. In such provisions 
publicly supported institutions are 
high—teacher colleges leading with 
80.4°,. Nonpublicly controlled in- 
stitutions are low—colleges trailing 
with only 27%. 


Wirn only two of every five staff 
members holding the doctor’s de- 
gree, provisions to facilitate ad- 
vanced study become an important 
aspect of personnel administration. 
Moreover, with enlarged  enrol- 
ments in the offing, institutions of 
higher education may find fully 
qualified candidates even higher 
on the scarce list. The encourage- 
ment of promising staff members 
thus claims a place on the must list. 

But here again the evidence is 
not encouraging. Almost half 
(49.390) of the reporting institu- 
tions either have no policy—and 
thus deal with each case individ- 
ually—or do not extend any finan- 
cial aid to the staff member on 
leave tor advanced study. Among 
the other institutions the payment 
of half salary for one year or full 
salary for one semester is the most 
popular plan, but many variations 
were reported. 


Ace for compulsory retirement 
is designated by 85.8% of the re- 
porting institutions. Within this 
group 34.3% set age 65, and 50.7% 


set age 70. Many other plans are 





reported, some involving options 
for either the administration or the 
staff member or both. 

While only a few institutions 
have failed to set up any plan what- 
ever to aid retired staff members 
(1.3%), the plans now in opera- 
tion vary widely. Among the 279 
public institutions reporting, 199, 
or 71.3%, have in operation a state 
plan plus social security. Among 
the 399 nonpublic institutions re- 
porting, 203, or 50.9%, participate 
in the Teachers Insurance Annuity 
Association and _ social security. 
Next in popularity is a private plan 
of the college in addition to social 
security. 

At the close of the 1953-54 year, 
when this report was compiled, 
just over 10% of all reporting in- 
stitutions were relying entirely up- 
on social security. The impact of 
the 1954 changes in the Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance law had 
not yet been felt. 

Prevailing practices are 
in Table 2. 


shown 


As LeApeERs in higher education 
now foresee a huge expansion in 
enrolments within the next few 
years, they are beginning to ask: 
“Where will the required increase 
im instructional staff come from?” 
Salary, of course, will be a major 
factor, but the conditions of em- 
ployment reported above will also 
play a prominent role in the deci- 
sions of young students who are 
now, or soon will be, at the point 
of choosing careers. 

—RAY C. MAUL, 
Division. 


NEA_ Research 





TABLE 2.—TYPE OF RETIREMENT PLAN AVAILABLE TO STAFF MEMBERS IN 
DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 





Number and percent of institutions 





Type of plan reporting each type of plan 

Number Percent 
1 2 3 

ee ee ea 9 1.3% 
State retirement plan only................. 199 29.4 
ey CE, Is oo ics eed ace aine cs 70 10.3 
State plan plus social security. preteens, 26 3.8 
ares ee na LSA looks Chatinns 11 1.6 
i ee ae ere 203 29.9 
Private plan of institution only. a oe eee 13 1.9 
Private plan of institutions plus social security. . 81 12.0 
Plan of group of church-related colleges only 16 2.4 

Plan of group of church-related colleges plus 

social security Po EO eae 27 4.0 
State plan plus private “plan of institution. 12 1.8 
Private plan of institution plus TIAA. 1 0.2 
Municipal retirement plan................ 7 1.0 
Seer ee ee Ss es Se eS 3 0.4 

1 PSR si, Hcg a beh Sate AP 0 A 678 100.0% 
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T Is not surprising that when we 
| semaines the actions of another 
country from our alien viewpoint 
they often seem incomprehensible, 
shortsighted, or dangerous to us. 
Resentment over age-old poverty, 
fear of annihilation in an atomic 
war, or elation over recently won 
national independence may make 
it equally difficult for others to un- 
derstand what our country is seek- 
ing to achieve. 


Nationalism and Anticolonialism 


In many parts of the world the 
most important concepts today are 
nationalism and = anticolonialism. 
These concepts color the reactions 
of hundreds of millions of people 
to any nations linked with colo- 
‘nialism directly or indirectly. 

A people which recently has won 
its independence is bound to be 
proud and sensitive. Any outside 
efforts which seem to dictate a pol- 
icy or to circumscribe the nation’s 
freedom of action will be resented 
and resisted. Rather than accept 
dictation, such a nation fnay decide 
to “go it alone.” 

Realizing its impotence in case 
of war, the nation also may seek to 
maintain a neutral position. To be 
sure, this neutral position, viewed 
thru the eyes of a country which is 
playing a leading role in resisting 
communist aggression, may seem 
nearer to appeasement of the com- 
munists than to true neutrality. 

A new nation may find wellnigh 
insurmountable the problems of 
capital formation needed to carry 
out irrigation and_ flood-control 
projects or to create an industry. 
To make even a modest beginning 
in improving standards of living, 
the nation must channel its meager 
resources where they will do the 
most good. Hence a collective econ- 
omy may develop. To leaders in a 
hurry to make good on promises, 
there may appear to be no other 
way. 


Fear of Becoming a Battleground 


In the case of people that fol- 


low the Western tradition, misun- 


derstanding may also arise despite 
the close links which bind them 
and the United States. 

Western European countries 
have enjoyed centuries of cultural 
leadership, political power, and 
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To Be Different 


The importance of understanding why our 
world neighbors’ ways make sense to them 


HOWARD R. 


economic success. Losses suffered in 
two world wars and failure to keep 
abreast of technological develop- 
ments have created grave national 
problems. Proud of their tradi- 
tions, they find it difficult to accept 
a much younger nation as an equal 
partner in the necessary task of bal- 
ancing the communist power. 

Deep in the national conscious- 
ness is the fear that their country 
cannot survive another major con- 
flict. The opinion is often ex- 
pressed that no war could be justi- 
fied which would destroy the great 
cultural monuments that are the 
symbol of the nation’s role in 
Western civilization. 

And so fears, doubts, misconcep- 
tions, half-truths, and truths can 
build barriers even between peo- 
ples which have many reasons—in- 


ANDERSON 


cluding selfinterest—for remaining 
loyal allies. Without understanding 
that makes for forbearance, the ne- 
gotiation of issues that divide na- 
tions becomes deadlocked, and wise 
action at the international level be- 
comes difficult if not impossible. 


Need To Understand 
World Affairs 


An understanding of national 
character and mood is needed not 
merely by Congressmen and other 
statesmen, but by all Americans. It 
is needed most of all when we be- 
gin to feel that the world’s prob- 
lems could easily be solved if only 
other people would feel, think, and 
act as we do. When we Americans 
find ourselves in such a mood, we 
can be sure that Brazilians, French- 
men, and Indonesians are turning 
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in their minds a similar over- 
simplified solution. 


Importance of Understanding 
One’s Own Culture 


If one wishes to know others, he 
must first know himself. We Amer- 
icans need to study ourselves and 
our history to understand better 
the important and persistent 1s- 
sues and problems with which our 
country has had to deal. We need 
to know how Americans have coped 
with these issues and problems and 
to study the institutions which 
have been created to serve our 
needs, to sense how these institu- 
tions have evolved, and to 
how well they work. 

Thru such analysis of our own 
history and culture, Americans can 
grasp the great truth that institu- 
tions reflect the heritage of a peo- 
ple, that they are adapted to the to- 
tal environment and are modified 
to meet new situations. Under- 
standing better this coun- 
try’s institutions and ways of doing 
things have become what they are, 
Americans will better understand 
why other people have developed 
institutions and ways of coping 
with persistent issues and _ prob- 
lems which differ from our own. 


assess 


how 


Cultural Exports May Be 
Unsuitable 


It is natural to wish to “export” 
practices which have worked well 
in the homeland. And it is natural 
to feel let down when the people 
in another land prefer their own 
ways. 

To illustrate, Americans rightly 
are proud of the way power and 
machinery have been used in this 
country to revolutionize farming 
methods. In the US a farm of 160 or 
more acres with tractor, truck, oth- 
er farm machines, and a passenger 
car is commonplace. 

In their effort to help people in 
other lands understand the United 
States, Americans have placed great 
stress on tarming as a way of life 
and as a way of earning a good liv- 
ing. The story of our big modern 
farms has been portrayed in words 
and pictures and brought to the at- 
tention of rural folk in many un- 
derdeveloped lands. 

Since most farmers in underde- 
veloped lands are in no position to 
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adopt American methods, it is not 
surprising that their reaction to 
this American “success story’’ re- 
flects a feeling of skepticism min- 
gled with frustration. 


Importance of Intercommuni- 
cation 


Communication must 
two-way flow of information. It 
should lead to comments, ques- 
tions, and comparisons. It should 
make it easier for persons in one 
country to put themselves in the 
shoes of people in another land. 

The real purpose of communi- 
cation is not to persuade others to 
adopt our way of life. It is rather 
that the people in another country 
should understand why Americans 
believe as they do and how their in- 
stitutions have developed. 

The people in the other country 
may try to get some independent 
estimates on whether ways of living 
in the US are as satisfying as we 
claim. In time, many people in the 
other country may become con- 
vinced that some aspects of Amer- 
ican culture have merit, and they 
may decide to borrow them in 
modified form. 

But whether such cultural bor- 
rowing takes place or not, one of 
the most important results of effec- 
tive communication as far as Amer- 
icans are concerned is to see more 
clearly why other people behave as 
they do. Unless the different way of 
doing things in another country 
impinges on the rights and threat- 
ens the security of other peoples, 
there is no good reason why we 


involve a 


This article has been adapted from 
chapter one, “Developing an Understand- 
ing of World Affairs,” of the 1954 year- 
book of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, an NEA department. The 
material for chapter one was prepared 
by Howard R. Anderson, dean, Univer- 


sity School of Liberal and Applied 
Studies, University of Rochester, New 
York. 


The yearbook, entitled Approaches to 
an Understanding of World Affairs and 
edited by Dr. Anderson, stresses the im- 
portance of seeking to understand other 
nations and knowing how cultural, eco- 
nomic, political, and geographical factors 
influence national mood and world out- 
look. It has many practical suggestions for 
the classroom teacher. Copies of the 
yearbook may be ordered from the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 16th Street N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Clothbound $4; paperbound $3.50. 





should question their right to be 
different. 


Similarities Among Peoples 


A great deal has been said about 
differences in ways of living from 
one country to another. In one way, 
of course, people everywhere tend 
to be alike. To quote the words ot 
Robert Redfield: 

“Pride, shame, enjoyment of the 
company of those who are near 
and dear, delight in children and 
laughter, a certain satisfaction in 
one’s work well done, anger in the 
face of an injustice—however jus- 
tice may be conceived—these and a 
multitude of other elements of hu- 
man nature are very widely and 
generally distributed among the 
peoples of the world.” 

These are qualities which no dic- 
tatorship can destroy. They can be 
concealed from view by an Iron 
Curtain, but he who penetrates 
that Curtain will find people like 
himself. 


Role of the School 


Clearly the schools have a tre- 
mendous responsibility for making 
children and youth literate in the 
area of world affairs. They must 
help them to use sources of infor- 
mation wisely and to develop the 
habit of keeping informed. 

The schools reach nearly all 
youth. They are in the best posi- 
tion to maintain objectivity, com- 
prehensiveness, and balance in the 
presentation of world affairs. 
Teachers must set a standard which 
gives direction to the way youth 
seek information, discuss issues and 
reach conclusions, and act in the 
light of decisions arrived at demo- 
cratically. In developing these com- 
petencies, teachers are giving di- 
rection to civic behavior. 

Instruction in the classroom 
should be related to extraclass ac- 
tivities and make effective use of 
community resources. 

However, the focus should be on 
the long pull rather than on the 
immediate present. Unless instruc- 
tion provides depth thru a consid- 
eration of background factors, con- 
temporary problems and issues lose 
their dimensions. Many of the great 
issues of today have been develop- 
ing for a long time, and they can- 
not be solved overnight. + 
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Organized for 


URING the last year and a half, 
D the NEA has made remark- 
able progress with its organization 
for action on federal legislative is- 
sues. As recently as January 1953 
the NEA Legislative Commission, 
which has chief responsibility for 
developing and executing the Asso- 
ciation’s federal legislative policy, 
had no regular system for main- 
taining contact with the federal 
education representatives of the 48 
state associations, or with similar 
leaders in local groups. 

Therefore, early in 1953 Legisla- 
tive Commission members began 
to reorganize NEA’s machinery for 
federal legislative action. 


First, the two-fold mission of the 
Legislative Commission was exam- 
ined: 

[1] To recommend federal legis- 
lative policies to the NEA Resolu- 
tions Committee for consideration 
at the Representative Assembly. 

[2] To carry out the policies ap- 
proved and adopted by the assem- 
bly each year. 

The commission then considered 
the job of its action agent in Wash- 
ington, the Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations. 

Because of shifting attitudes to- 
ward education at the federal level, 
it has become increasingly neces- 
sary for NEA to have experienced 
observers in Washington who can 
both report to the profession and 
provide Congress and the federal 
agencies with uptodate informa- 
tion about activities and policies of 
the teaching profession. This is the 
basic work of the division. 

To make this work more effec- 
tive, the commission directed its 
executive secretary, who is also di- 
rector of the division, to establish, 
with the help of state-association 


Miss Casey, a teacher in the Holmes 
School in Minneapolis, is vicechairman 
of the NEA Legislative Commission. 
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secretaries, a group of education 
leaders actively interested in fed- 
eral educational legislation. 


Beuievine that the primary role 
of a national organization in deal- 
ing with federal legislation is that 
of informing its members and en- 
abling them to express their views 
effectively, the division set up a 
completely new system of federal 
legislative contacts. 

The executive secretary of the 
Legislative Commission worked 
closely with the state secretaries, 
who gave invaluable assistance in 
establishing this new pattern of 
federal legislative activity. Each 
state selected a qualified person to 
serve as state federal-relations 
chairman. Often, a small commit- 
tee was formed to assist the chair- 
man. As of November 1954, 48 
states and the District of Columbia 
had named chairmen. 


To srinc educators and their 
Congressmen into closer touch, the 
commission and the division also 
initiated a nationwide system of 
Congressional District contacts to 
complement the work of state fed- 
eral-relations leaders. 

Congressional District contacts 
were chosen because of their inter- 
est in federal educational prob- 
lems. Each contact works closely 
with the state education associa- 
tion and with the state federal-rela- 
tions chairman, as well as main- 
taining a mutual exchange of in- 
formation with the division in 
Washington. 

By November 1954, special fed- 
eral legislative contacts were oper- 
ating in 352 of the country’s 435 
Congressional districts, and others 
were still in the process of organiz- 
ing. A contact is expected to have 
been named for each district by 
early 1955, and the organization 
will be prepared to provide NEA 


Action 


on federal legislation 


with truly representative service on 
federal education issues. 

Even during its formative stages, 
the system of state and Congres- 
sional District contacts proved re- 
markably effective. For example, 
during the 1953-54 campaign for 
passage of the Mason Bill (Sec. 37 
of PL591), many legislators com- 
mended NEA for its excellent pres- 
entation of the 
pects of the case. 

The ultimate aim of the NEA’s 
organization for legislative activity 
is to enable the individual teacher, 
or the small group of teachers in a 
local association, to become the 
best-informed people in the com- 
munity on national issues relating 
to education. Unified professional 
strength depends on attaining this 
goal. 


educational as- 


Wirn the cooperation of state 
education-association secretaries, 
the Legislative Commission is spon- 
soring a series of regional confer- 
ences. San Francisco and Oklahoma 
City had conferences in November, 
and New York City, Chicago, and 
Atlanta are scheduled for Decem- 
ber meetings. Each conference is 
planned to include participants 
from eight to 12 states within the 
region. 

The conferences are concentrat- 
ing on planning a sound program 
for federal educational legislation 
in the 84th Congress and improv- 
ing state and Congressional Dis- 
trict organization. 


Wihirn greater unification of ef- 
fort, we can look forward to more 
cooperation between education and 
the Congress as the NEA provides 
leadership in solving the nation’s 


educational problems. + 


Third in a series of Journal arti- 
cles on NEA legislative policies. 
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National Council for — 


HE National Council for Ac- 
T: reditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion was formally organized on No- 
vember 14, 1952. Since that time it 
has been preparing for the full re- 
sponsibility for accreditation of 
teacher education, which it assumed 
on July 1, 1954. 

On that date the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education transferred to the coun- 
cil its list of 284 institutions, which 
now constitutes the original list of 
institutions accredited for teacher 
education by the council. Copies of 
this list are available from the coun- 
cil on request. 

The major reason for the forma- 
tion of the council was to provide 
a more democratic representation 
in the formulation of policies and 
procedures for the accreditation of 
teacher education. At the time the 
council was being organized, a care- 
ful study was made of the plans of 
organization for accreditation fol- 
lowed by the other major profes- 
sions. The council tried to learn 
from their experience. 

A conscious effort was then made 
to provide representation for the 
major groups in our society con- 
cerned with the accreditation of 
teacher education. The 1209 col- 
leges and universities that prepare 
teachers, the 48 state departments 
of education that certificate teach- 
ers and approve the institutions 
within their borders, the 1,250,000 
teachers and school administrators, 
and the thousands of schoolboard 
members—all have a right to a voice 
in the policies and procedures to 
be followed in the accreditation of 
institutions and programs for 
teacher education. 

That voice is made possible thru 
the National Council for Accred- 
itation of Teacher Education as 
now organized. 


Betow are the organizations 
whose representatives constitute the 


Dr. Armstrong is director of the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education. 
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council and the persons designated 
by each: 

American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education—Forrest W. 
Murphy, dean, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Mississippi; 
Henry H. Hill, president, George 
Peabody College for Teachers 
(1955) ; Sister M. Augustine, presi- 
dent, Alverno College, Milwaukee 
(1956); Herbert D. Welte, presi- 
dent, Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut, New Britain (1956); Waldo E. 
Lessenger, dean, College of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University (1957); 
Charles J. Turck, president, Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul (1957). 

Council of Chief State School 
Officers—Roy E. Simpson, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, 
California (1955); Finis E. Engle- 
man, state commissioner of educa- 
tion, Connecticut (1956); F. M. 
Raubinger, state commissioner of 
education, New Jersey (1957). 

National Association of State Di- 
rectors of Teacher Education and 
Certification—F. Floyd Herr, direc- 
tor, Certification and College Ac- 
creditation, Kansas (1955); Frank 
Hubert, director, Division of Pro- 
fessional Standards, Texas (1956) ; 
Harold J. Bowers, director, Teach- 
er Education and Certification, 
Ohio (1957). 

National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and _ Professional 
Standards of the Nationai Educa- 
tion Association—John L. Bracken, 
superintendent of schools, Clayton, 
Missouri (1955); Herbert P. * 
terbach, Pennsylvania State 4 -u- 
cation Association, Harrisburg 
(1955); Gladys Robinson, high- 
school teacher, Lancaster, South 
Carolina (1956); C. O. Wright, 
executive secretary, Kansas State 
Teachers Association (1956); Mar- 
garet Perry, elementary - school 
teacher, Monmouth, Oregon 
(1957); C. O. Williams, dean of 
admissions, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity (1957). 


National School Boards Associa- 
tion—Clyde B. Moore, president, 


Board of Education, Ithaca, New 
York (1955); Edward M. Tut- 
tle, executive secretary, Chicago 
(1956); Frank H. Trotter, presi- 
dent, Board of Education, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee (1957). 


Tue fact that each constituent 
organization has selected persons 
widely representative of its group 
is not accidental. Each is trying to 
give every segment of its group an 
opportunity to participate, and 
each is trying to make certain that 
every viewpoint is considered when 
important decisions are made by 
the council. 

To illustrate, the present repre- 
sentatives of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation include two deans of schools 
of education in large universities, 
two presidents of teachers colleges, 
and two presidents of church-re- 
lated liberal-arts colleges. 

Certainly the council members 
designated by the colleges do not 
represent the kind of thinking 
about teacher education character- 
ized by any particular type of insti- 
tution. As problems peculiar to any 
type of institution arise, the coun- 
cil will have the advice of a person 
from that type of college or univer- 
sity. 

In a similar way, representation 
from the practitioners in the field 
taps several interests and concerns. 
This group of educational workers 
from the schools themselves, thru 
the National Commission’ on 
Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards of the NEA, is now 
represented by an_ elementary- 
school teacher, a secondary-school 
teacher, two members of state teach- 
ers associations, and a dean of ad- 
missions in a state university. 

The viewpoint of each individ- 
ual, growing out of his own experi- 
ence, is helpful as the council con- 
siders policies affecting teacher-edu- 
cation programs for all kinds of 
positions. 

These five constituent organiza- 
tions designate their representatives 
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to the council, and these persons 
serve a liaison function between 
the council and their respective or- 
ganizations. The council, however, 
operates as an autonomous body, 
bound only by its constitution. 


Tue most significant develop- 
ments in the council’s program dur- 
ing the last six months are: adop- 
tion of a constitution, establish- 
ment of policies with reference to 
cooperation with the six regional 
accrediting associations, setting up 
of major committees for the devel- 
opment of additional policies and 
procedures, printing of the first an- 
nual list of institutions accredited 
by the council, and development of 
a statement setting forth the major 
policies and _ procedures’ under 
which the council is now operating. 

The constitution of the council 
as adopted contains two important 
provisions: 

The first restricts the function of 
the council to those activities relat- 
ing specifically to the accreditation 
of teacher-education institutions 
and programs. The constitution 
cannot be amended to authorize 
the performance of other functions 
without the consent of all five of 
the organizations that make up the 
council. 

The second important stipula- 
tion provides for an Appeals Board 
of five persons of outstanding com- 
petence, and unquestioned integ- 
rity to hear an appeal from any 
institution not satisfied with the ac- 
tions of the council with reference 
to the accreditation of its teacher- 
education program. The following 
persons are members of this com- 
mittee: 

J. D. Williams, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, chairman; 
Lawrence G. Derthick, superintend- 
ent of city schools, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee; Clarence E. Ficken, in- 
terim president, Ohio Wesleyan 
University; Paul C. Reinert, S. J., 
president, Saint Louis University; 
John Dale Russell, chancellor and 
executive secretary, New Mexico 
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State Board of Educational Fi- 
nance. 

In the event of an appeal, this 
board, with the addition of two per- 
sons whom the board selects, will 
consider the appeal and make a 
recommendation to the council. 
The final decision will be the re- 
sponsibility of the council, but that 
body will make the recommenda- 
tion of the Appeals Board available 
to any interested parties. 


Tue council has specifically in- 
structed its director to develop 
cooperative working agreements, 
where possible, with the regional 
accrediting associations. Definite 
progress can be reported at this 
time on working agreements with 
four of the six regional associations. 
The following statements character- 
ize the nature of these agreements: 

[1] Accreditation by the appro- 
priate regional accrediting associa- 
tion is prerequisite to accreditation 
by the council. Regional accredit- 
ation is a mark of the general ex- 
cellence of an institution and its 
educational program, while council 
accreditation attests to the high 
quality of its teacher-education pro- 
gram. 

For the present, the council will 
continue on its accredited list the 
small number of institutions not 
accredited by the appropriate re- 
gional accrediting association, but 
eventually those not regionally ac- 
credited will be expected to become 
so or be dropped from the coun- 
cil’s list. 

[2] Whenever possible, evalua- 
tors from the council and the re- 
gional association concerned will 
visit an institution at the same time 
in a joint evaluation under the 
chairmanship of a regional repre- 
sentative and will make a single 
report to the institution following 
the visit. ; 

The council evaluators will make 
a separate visit if the time schedule 
for a joint visit cannot be adjusted 
to the satisfaction of the institution 
concerned. In that case the council 


will invite the regional association 
to nominate one person to assist the 
council evaluators. 

[3] The council will always nomi- 
nate the evaluators of the teacher- 
education program, will determine 
the standards to be applied to 
teacher education, and will decide 
whether or not the institution will 
be accredited for teacher education. 
The regional association will have 
the same responsibility for the 
standing of the institution as a 
whole. 


Turee major committees in addi- 
tion to the Appeals Board have 
been set up by the council. They 
are the Committee on Visitation 
and Appraisal, the Committee on 
Standards, and the Committee on 
State-council Relations. 

The chairman of the Committee 
on Visitation and Appraisal is Her- 
bert D. Welte, president, Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Brit- 
ain. The major function of this 
committee is to make recommenda- 
tions to the council as a whole for 
the approval or denial of accredita- 
tion to institutions that apply. The 
recommendations of this committee 
are based on the written reports 
made to the council by the institu- 
tions, the reports of the evaluators 
who visited the institutions, and 
any other information the commit- 
tee may be able to obtain. The 
actual accreditation is done by the 
council as a whole. 

A second important function of 
this committee is to enlarge the 
number of persons who are quali- 
fied to serve as evaluators of teacher- 
education programs. This is done 
by getting names of competent per- 
sons from reliable sources and set- 
ting up training programs for new 
evaluators. 

The council begins its operation 
by using the latest revision of the 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education standards. 
These will be modified as experi- 
ence and research demonstrate the 
need for change. The Committee 
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on Standards will trom time to 


time recommend changes in stand- 
ards to the council as a whole. The 
committee chairman is Forrest W. 
Mur phy, dean, School of Education, 
University of Mississippi. 

Effectiveness of the council in im- 
proving teacher education thru ac- 
creditation depends to a great ex- 
tent on the relationship that exists 
between the council and the state 
departments of education. Each 
must help the other to carry out 
its respective functions. Recogniz- 
ing the importance of this relation- 
ship, the council and the Chief 
State School Officers established a 
joint committee on State-NCATE 
Relations under the chairmanship 
of Finis E. Engleman, state com- 
missioner of education, Connecti- 
cut. 

The first job of this committee 
is to suggest policies and procedures 
to be followed by the various state 
departments of education and by 
the council in their relations with 
each other. Its proposals will be 
presented to the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Edu- 
cation and to the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 

It will probably deal with such 
matters as the role of the state de- 
partments of education in getting 
institutions ready for accreditation 
by the council, the assistance the 
council can give the states in the 
improvement of their own accredit- 
ing procedures, and the place of 
accreditation in the practice of 
reciprocity in teacher certification 
among the states. 

All three of these committees 
have begun to function. Any sug- 
gestions for their consideration 
should be addressed to the chair- 
man of the proper committee. 


A srieF publication setting forth 
the policies and procedures of the 
council is being widely distributed. 
It is designed to help answer ques- 
tions that may arise about what the 
council is, why it was organized, 
what its policies are, what stand- 
ards it uses in evaluating teacher- 
education programs, and the way it 
works with other organizations. 
Copies may be obtained by writing 
the council office in the Mills Build- 
ing at 17th and Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue N. W., Washington 6,D.C. + 
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Contract Modifications 


CLASSROOM teacher requests an 
A opinion on the following facts: 


A teacher’s contract was renewed in 
May. It provided for specific teaching 
responsibilities at a given salary. In 
accepting the contract, the teacher, who 
was president of a state teachers as- 
sociation, was assured by the superin- 
tendent that a fixed number of days 
of-leave would be allowed him during 
the school year for carrying on pro- 
fessional organization work within the 
state. He was also assured that if it 
proved necessary to increase the teach- 
ing load, additional salary would be 
granted. 

In August the superintendent ad- 
vised the teacher that his teaching load 
would be materially increased at no 
change in salary and that the amount 
of leave for professional work would be 
reduced. The teacher requests advice 
as to whether under the circumstances 
he could ethically resign his position. 


Obviously all the details of a 
teacher’s duties cannot be _ incor- 
porated in a contract, and there is 
always the danger that supplemen- 
tary oral agreements will result in 
mutual misunderstandings. It is rec- 
ognized by members of the profes- 
sion that reasonable adjustments in 
teaching assignments are necessary 
and desirable for the proper func- 
tioning of a school system. How- 
ever, such questions are not raised 
on the facts presented. 

The pertinent provisions of the 
Code in the instant case are Sec- 
tions 6 and 7 of the Fourth Prin- 
ciple which provide that a teacher 
will: 


6. Adhere to the conditions of a 
contract until service thereunder has 
been performed, the contract has been 
terminated by mutual consent, or the 
contract has otherwise been legally 
terminated. 

7. Give and expect due notice be- 
fore a change of position is to be made. 


It is the opinion of the committee 
that the teacher could resign his 
position without violating either of 
the foregoing sections. The school 
administration not only sought to 


breach the May contract of renewal, 
but also to vary the terms of the 
oral agreement. Apart from any 
legal considerations the teacher was 
entitled to reject the conditions pro- 
posed in August. The onus for any 
adverse effect that the teacher’s 
resignation might have on the pro- 
fessional level of services rendered 
by the school system lies solely with 
the school administration. 
Teachers sometimes accept con- 
tract modifications which impose se- 
rious hardship, either out of a sense 
of responsibility to the children or 
because they are unable to make 
other teaching arrangements on 
short notice. However, in school 
systems where teachers’ contractual 
rights are not adhered to, there 
comes a point where submission to 
irresponsible administration — of 
terms and conditions of employ- 
ment serves neither the profession 
nor the children. + 


ETHICS 
OPINION NUMBER 12 


This is the twelfth in a series of 
opinions on fundamental issues of 
widespread interest to the profession. 
These opinions are issued by the NEA 
Committee on Professional Ethics. 
They are illustrative of type-fact 
situations based on actual or hypo- 
thetical cases submitted by teachers 
and administrators and are not di- 
rected toward any person or school 
system. 

In arriving at the opinions, the 
committee has the benefit of legal 
counsel. The American Bar Associa- 
tion has followed a similar plan with 
respect to its code for 25 years. 

If there is any practice in your area 
which you think raises a question of 
professional ethics, or if there is a 
practice about whose ethical implica- 
tions you are uncertain, the commit- 
tee invites you to submit a complete 
statement of the material facts. Such 
requests will be given careful consid- 
eration, altho the committee reserves 
the right to determine those cases on 
which formal opinions will be ren- 
dered. Write to the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics, NEA headquarters. 
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Job Analysis of the 


HENRY L. McHARGUE 


HE legislative committee of the 

local teachers association can be 
a vital factor in the planning and 
carrying out of any effective pro- 
gram of school legislation. 

Of course, there must be close 
liaison between the local association 
and the state committee operating 
in this field. A series of conferences 
and workshops on the state and 
local area level can provide the two- 
way channel of communication nec- 
essary to a full understanding of 
the objectives to be reached. Local 
and state leaders should participate 
actively in setting up and carrying 
on these conferences. 


In THE primary-election campaign 
the good local committee becomes 
well acquainted with the candidates 
for the legislature. The main pur- 
pose of this preprimary activity is 





Mr. McHargue is president of the In- 
diana Classroom Teachers Association. 


This article is concerned with local- 
state legislative action. For a discus- 
sion of the relationship of local, state, 
and national associations on federal 
legislative matters, see the NEA Jour- 
nal for December 1953, pages 560-61, or 
write to the NEA Division of Legisla- 
tion and Federal Relations. 


The division recommends that the state 
legislative activity be separated from 
the federal activity—with separate 
committees. 
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to educate the candidate and to 
establish closer ties between him 
and the teachers of the community. 
Great care is taken by the commit- 
tee not to arouse antagonisms. Posi- 
tions for or against particular can- 
didates are not normally taken, but 
factual information is given to in- 
form the candidates on school is- 
sues. 

In the fall elections, a similar 
procedure is followed by the effec- 
tive legislative committee. Friendly 
relations are cultivated with candi- 
dates of all parties. All eligible 
teachers are registered as evidence 
of their concern for good citizen- 
ship. Informing the members and 
obtaining this registration is an im- 
portant task for the local commit- 
tee. New teachers are informed of 
residence requirements. 

Close relationships are cultivated 
with the many lay groups which 
help mold public sentiment. These 
include the PTA and other commu- 
nity groups. 

The typical session of the state 
legislature—because of its time lim- 
its, the variety of issues involved, 
and the relative inexperience of 
some of its members—is one of great 
pressures, rapidly changing situa- 
tions, and drastic reversals of posi- 
tion. The successful plan of action 
provides for constant contact with 
its supporters. It is flexible and de- 
pends upon immediate responses 
by the local committee. 


Tue following plan, which has 
been used for a number of years in 
Indiana with success, meets these 
requirements pretty well: 

Previous to the meeting of the 
legislature, presidents and legisla- 
tive chairmen of all local associa- 
tions are called by the state associa- 
tion for a one-day conference on 
procedure and technics to be fol- 
lowed. 

Any program adopted is based on 
the needs of the total profession. 
Any disagreements are worked out 
within the group. Since the state 
education association represents the 
entire body of teachers, once the 
program is underway, direction 
comes thru that office. 

In the local, tasks are delegated 
to those best able to perform them. 
Efforts of wellmeaning but unin- 
formed persons would be likely to 


confuse rather than help. Proce- 
dures are kept as simple as possible. 
All members are kept informed on 
current activities. 

In contacting a legislator, we re- 
spect his time and convenience and 
present a positive program based 
on the needs of children. We do 
not censure for past action, no mat- 
ter how much we may disapprove. 
We arrange for a bureau of com- 
petent speakers from our member- 
ship and use radio and television 
whenever possible to inform the 
public. 

Since the state association office 
is responsible for the direction of 
the program, its requests are fol- 
lowed explicitly in all matters. 
Letters and telegrams sent to legis- 
lators are original. 

Some time before the meeting of 
the legislature, a legislative chair- 
man is appointed by the state edu- 
cation association for each county. 
On each county committee are the 
president or legislative chairman of 
each local association as well as 
school superintendents, principals, 
and representatives of unorganized 
teachers from each school system in- 
volved. County chairmen relay all 
information which comes to them 
from the state association office to 
committee members and they in 
turn to their schools. 

These channels are supplemented 
by a weekly bulletin from the state 
association office analyzing and giv- 
ing the current status of all educa- 
tional legislation. 

In any emergency all key persons 
are contacted directly by wire from 
the association. Even if a request 
for support is sent out during the 
night, the local association goes into 
immediate action, and before the 
legislature convenes the next morn- 
ing hundreds of telegrams will be 
coming to the desks of the legisla- 

tors. 


Tue plan followed in any state 
must, of course, be adapted to meet 
the state and local situation. How- 
ever, the full use of the resources of 
the local education association as 
channeled thru its legislative com- 
mittee is vital, if full. success is to 
be achieved. + 
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“Let’s Change Pliaces” 


agreed an Eastern and a Western teacher 
who exchanged jobs for a year. 


y ALL began quite casually one 
evening in New Jersey, when my 
wife and I got to talking about how 
we'd love to travel in the West. 
his innocent even- 
tually led to my exchanging jobs 
with a teacher in California and 
made last year an unforgettable one 
for my family and me. 

Once the idea of temporarily ex- 
changing teaching positions with a 
Westerner popped into our heads, 
we couldn't leave it alone. I imme- 
diately set to work trying to find 
out who could possibly be per- 
suaded to come East, live in my 
house, and fill my position, thus 
allowing me to take my wife, our 
three children, and their parakeet 
to live in his house while I taught 
in his classroom. 


conversation 


My rirst big problem was where 
to start and how. My wile and I 
had decided that California would 
be a good spot to aim for—first, 
because we could do a lot of sight- 
seeing on the way out, and second, 
because I was eager to learn about 
its educational program. 

Next, I visited teachers agencies 
in New York, placed an ad in the 
the CTA Journal of the California 
Teachers Association, and wrote 
California school superintendents 
to ask them to bring the exchange 
idea to their teachers’ attention. 

A surprising number of answers 
and acknowledgments came _ back. 
Larger cities, I found, had exchange 
programs established and lists of 
interested teachers. Smaller schools 
had none. I discovered nowhere a 
clearinghouse to bring prospects 
together. 

To speed up the hunt, I had a 
professional stenographer turn out 





Mr. Dilson is a social-studies teacher 
at Summit Highschool, Summit, New 
Jersey. 
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JOHN H. DILSON 


my letters, still gambling on the 
possibility of finding the teacher 
who had a job and a house like 
mine, who would be accepted by 
my board of education and, most 
of all, who had the same impelling 
urge to live and work somewhere 
else for a year. 

About the forty-ninth letter from 
California was one from Joseph 
Cushman describing the San Luis 
Obispo Highschool, his home in 
Templeton, and his desire to have 
a change. 


Ar Tuis point, the work had only 
begun. I presented my case to my 
principal, the superintendent, and 
the board of education, who gave 
me a green light provided my Cal- 
ifornia counterpart had_ proper 
credentials and recommendations. 
The administrators at Mr. Cush- 
man’s school, of course, made the 
same stipulation. 

In quick order we put thru rec- 
ords for certification. I went to the 
doctor for a health certificate, into 
the police station for fingerprints, 
to a notary public to take my loy- 
alty oath. Across the country went 
transcripts, references, and reports, 
while hectic communications flew 
between Mr. Cushman and me. 

Finally, it happened—the boards 
agreed! For us, the Rubicon had 
been crossed. 

Under the arrangements, each of 
us would take the school responsi- 
bilities of the other. I inherited a 
Hi-Y Club, and Mr. Cushman took 
on the Junior Prom. Salaries would 
be paid by our respective boards. 

When the news appeared in the 
local paper, our friends were dum- 
founded. So was I. Up to this point 
I had known it was a good idea, but 
I didn’t think it was going to hap- 
pen to me. 

The children had suspected some- 


thing was going on, so they weren’t 
too surprised by the news. Mara, 
age 11, took over the road-map and 
touring-information job. Kerry, age 
eight, checked up on the National 
?arks. Three-year-old Hugh busied 
himself with the toy-inventory de- 
partment. 

In preparation for the exchange, 
Mr. Cushman and I put plans, files, 
forms, and films in order; labeled 
keys, cards, and records; exchanged 
tests and texts; wrote out detailed 
directions so that there would be 
the least possible disruption. 

Each assumed the responsibility 
of maintaining the other’s house, 
repair bills to be paid by the owner. 
Our basic agreement was to be 
agreeable, and this attitude mini- 
mized every worry and concern. We 
dispatched plans of our houses, sent 
maps of the city, and even lists of 
our neighbors and friends. In ad- 
dition, the local Welcome Wagon 
was alerted for our new acquaint- 
ances from California. 

Did we ever meet? Yes, indeed, 
on August 4, 1953, about 12:30 pm 
in Amarillo, Texas. I well remem- 
ber the day we stood there in the 
trailer park—talking, laughing, and 
shaking hands, each family full of 
excited anticipation of the year that 
lay ahead. 


ANp as we expected, it turned out 
to be a wonderful year of enriching 
experiences for all of us. Our fami- 
ly traveled every weekend—as far 
north as San Francisco and into 
Mexico on the south. The Cush- 
mans took in everything from Vir- 
ginia to Quebec. 

All in all, both Mr. Cushman and 
I feel that last year’s exchange has 
meant more in terms of learning 
and broadened perspective than all 
the graduate courses we could pos- 
sibly take in the next 10 years. + 
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YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFT 
to the NEA...... 


ouR Christmas gift to the NEA 

$5-million Building Fund will 
cost you less tax-wise in 1954 than 
it did last year, and a cash gift in 
December will assist the NEA to 
complete on scheduled time—1957— 
its great Educational Center in 
Washington, D. C. 

Donating gifts in the true Christ- 
mas spirit will greatly enrich the 
lives of the givers. In fact, one of 
the greatest joys is being allied to a 
great cause. 

In the past year many NEA mem- 
bers' have experienced the peace 
and happiness that come from mak- 
ing sacrifices so that a truly great 
symbol for education may be built 
in our nation’s capital. 

If you get your check to the NEA 
before December 31, you may de- 
duct the amount trom your ad- 
justed gross income for federal in- 
come-tax purposes. But don’t delay, 
because the end of the calendar 
vear is, unbelievably, just a couple 
of busy weeks away. 


Ir you use the long form for re- 
porting your federal income tax, 
you can itemize your contributions. 
The new tax law of 1954 will allow 
you to deduct from adjusted gross 
income a larger percent for gifts 
than was true under the former law. 
Apparently, by increasing the limit, 
the federal government has sought 


Yes, Virginia, 
there is a Santa 
Claus — as witness 
the wonderful do- 
nations sent by 
loyal NEAers_ to 
support the “Bill 
Ding” Fund Cam- 
paign. I hope all 
those good people 
remember that 
their contributions 
are tax-deductible. 


Season's greetings, 


Bil Ding 
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to increase the support of many 
religious, charitable, scientific, and 
educational activities. 

Also, if your state has an income- 
tax law, you may find that gifts 
made to nonprofit agencies will re- 
duce the total amount of your state 
tax. 

Gifts to the NEA Building Fund 
are tax-exempt because they are do- 
nations to an educational organi- 
zation from which you expect no 
financial return. You know that 
your gift is going toward a new 
Educational Center thru which the 
NEA can serve better the interests 
of America’s younger generations as 
well as the welfare of our country. 
You can help to build a better fu- 
ture by your generosity. 


On November 10 the Building 
Fund (in round numbers) totaled 
$2 million in cash, life-membership 
agreements, and_ gift pledges. 
Pledges and gifts account for only 
$1 out of every seven. 

It would be helpful if at least 
half of future donations could be 
cash gifts and short-term pledges. 
Having the money immediately 
available would help to solve many 
problems and could shorten by 
years the period planned for build- 
ing construction. 

—KARL H. BERNS, assistant secre- 
tary for field operations, NEA. 





A Tribute-io 
Our Public Schools 


In spire of—indeed because of— 
my 40 years’ experience as teachei 
and administrator in _ private 
schools, I am an enthusiastic and 
vocal advocate of our public 
schools. Private schools have made 
a noteworthy contribution to Amer- 
ican life, but the public schools 
carry the burden in a democracy. 

My pre-college training was in 
the public schools. Thru the years 
I have acquired many friends 
among public-school teachers and 
have watched with the greatest ad- 
miration as they triumphed over 
overwhelming difficulties such as 
crowded classrooms and inadequate 
appropriations. 

At Phillips Academy, where I was 
headmaster, we could always throw 
out accidentally-admitted morons 
or juvenile delinquents. In the pub- 
lic schools, however, the teachers 
must keep such misfits and do the 
best job possible with them. Under 
the circumstances, the results are 
little short of miraculous. 

Someone recently spoke of our 
public schools as an investment in 
freedom. They are also an experi- 
ment in democracy on a scale that 
no previous civilization has ever 
known. During the past century we 
have had to absorb all sorts and 
conditions of humanity. More than 
almost any other agency the public 
schools have brought us together as 
a people and given us the strength 
which comes from common experi- 
ence. 

In these days we hear plenty of 
irresponsible talk about commu- 
nism in our schools. I believe that 
even when working under unfavor- 
able conditions, our public-school 
teachers are exceptionally conscien- 
tious, faithful, and unselfish. I be- 
lieve that they are as deeply loyal 
and patriotic as any group I know, 
including the American Legion, of 
which I am a member, and the 
United States Senate, of which I am 
not. It is further my conviction that 
they are doing their utmost to pre- 
pare their pupils to play their part 
in the world which lies ahead. 

—Adapted from an article in The 
Massachusetts Teacher by CLAUDE 
M. FUESS, formerly headmaster, Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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here 
our 


referred to 
students in 


r HE stars 
ig ee schools 
who have high scholastic ability, a 
thirst for knowledge, an outstand- 
ing personality, integrity, and lead- 
ership ability. 

lo find and polish these stars for 
our profession, FTA must have the 
finest professional leadership and 
the best planning each state associ- 
ation, college, university, and high- 
school can provide. 

Evaluate your FTA leadership 
and program with the checklist 


are 


below: 


Our state education association 
program includes: 


— 


Active support of the FTA 
movement __ 

[2] An adequate appropriation 
for FTA work __ 

[3] A staff member responsible 
for FTA __ 

t} Conferences with leaders in 
teacher-preparing institutions not 
having chapters __ 








5] Statewide meetings of FTA 
leaders and members ___ 

6] Statewide FTA organization 
and annual convention ___ 

7| Constitutional provision for 
FTA membership and service __ 





8] State FTA representation at 
the annual national FTA Delegate 
Assembly and Leadership Confer- 
ence __ 

[9] CAP Goal 7: 100°% accredited 
colleges chartered in FTA by 1957. 

_ Our state has __ accredited 
schools preparing teachers; 
schools now have FTA chapters. 

[10] The goal of having every 
preparing teacher an FTA member. 
___. Our state has __. students pre- 
paring to teach; __ are FTA mem- 
bers. 

[11] Support of professional mem- 
bership requirement for FTA spon- 
sors. ___ Our state has __ sponsors; 
___ are members of the state associ- 
ation; __. are members of NEA. 
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[12] Active FTA support and 
leadership by our NEA state di- 
rector 


Our college prepares education 
students for informed leadership 
in the NEA and its affiliated state 
and local associations thru: 

[1] An active FTA chapter joint- 
ly chartered by NEA and our state 
education association 

[2] Leadership of FTA sponsors 
who are active members of NEA, 
state, and local associations ___ 

[3] Promoting 100°, enrolment 
of education majors in the FTA 
chapter __ 

[4] Providing a definite time in 
the college schedule for FTA meet- 
ings __ 

[5] Providing suitable permanent 
room for FTA meetings __ 

[6] Recording, in college place- 
ment bureau, students’ hours of 
service and achievement in commu- 
nity and professional activities __ 

[7] Encouraging student attend- 
ance, responsibilities, and recogni- 
tion at professional meetings in- 
cluding Classroom Teachers region- 
al conferences, TEPS, and special- 
interest groups __ 

[8] Fostering joint programs and 
projects of local education associa- 
tion and the FTA chapter __ 

[9] Assisting with FTA selective 
recruitment projects such as estab- 
lishing FTA clubs and scholarship 
funds __ 

[10] Providing opportunities for 
FTA members to know local, state, 
and national leaders in various 
fields of education __ 

[11] Encouraging education hon- 
or societies to add FTA member- 
ship to criteria for admission __ 

[12] Encouraging other profes- 
sional campus groups to join FTA 
in setting up a representative coun- 
cil for student professional organi- 
zations 


Our junior and/or senior high- 


school program for interesting the 
best boys and girls in teaching as 
a career includes: 

[1] An active FTA club jointly 
chartered by NEA and our state as- 
sociation 

[2] FTA sponsors who reflect 
high professional attitudes by hold- 
ing active membership in_ local, 
state, and national education asso- 
clations ___ 

[3] Time in the school schedule 
for FTA meetings __ 

[4] Plan for recording FTA hours 
of service to home, school, and com- 
munity ___ 

[5] Many guided student experi- 
ences related to teaching: 

[a] Observing good teaching in 
various grades and subjects 

[b] Helping or relieving 
teacher for short periods __ 

[c] Visiting teacher-education in- 
stitutions, state departments of edu- 
cation, state-association headquar- 
i=) —o 


the 


[d] Helping with youth groups, 
such as scouts 

[e] Having experiences which re- 
veal teaching as both dedication 
and fun __ 

[6] Active support from school 
and community including: 

[a] Administrative backing __ 

[b] Cooperation from all teach- 
ers ___ 

[c] Help from local education as- 
sociation 

[d] Assistance 
ment of PTA __ 

[7] A growing library of the best 
books about teaching __ 

[8] An FTA audio-visual school- 
and-community program, including 
such films as Ail God’s Children, 
Skippy and the 3 R’s, What Great- 
er Gift, and Freedom To Learn 
[See FTA Handbook for other sug- 
gestions]. 

[9] Opportunities for student par- 
ticipation, responsibilities, and rec- 
ognition at local- and state-associa- 
tion meetings __ 
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Highschool students can 
derive many benefits from 


Journalism 


NCREASING recognition should be 
I given to the values of highschool 
journalism—both in the curriculum 
and inthe co-curriculum. 

One important consideration is 
the help it gives students in making 
their way thru the fast-moving traf- 
fic of ideas, events, and conflicts 
with which they are surrounded. 
Their eyes are constantly assaulted 
by newspapers, magazines, TV, and 
high-powered advertising; and in 
their ears is the ubiquitous sound 
of radio. 

These various kinds of mass com- 
munication tell what people think 
and feel, see and do. They tell what 
has happened and what may hap- 
pen. They tell what the news is, but 
often not what it means. 


Dr. Campbell is dean of the School of 
Journalism, Florida State University. 
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Highschool journalism can do 
much to help boys and girls under- 
stand, analyze, and evaluate media 
of communication. In the process 
of gathering and writing the news, 
they will discover what an elusive 
thing “the truth” can be, and how 
many different ways it can look, de- 
pending on what “lighting effects” 
of emphasis are played upon it. 


JournatismM students do more 
than read textbooks about the 
press. They do more than talk 
about newspapers..In thousands of 
schools they produce’ newspapers 
—some of them so excellent they 
surpass professional ones. 

Producing a school newspaper is 
an enlightening as well as a thrill- 
ing experience. Boys and girls learn 
how to get and verify facts, and, in 


doing so, discover some of the limi- 
tations which newsmen face in get- 
ting, writing, editing, and headlin- 
ing news. 

Student journalism helps boys 
and girls to present significant in- 
formation objectively and accurate- 
ly. To some extent, this fact-find- 
ing adventure is similar to the sci- 
entific method. In this case, the 
school is their laboratory. The stu- 
dent who makes a mistake in the 
chemistry laboratory may cause an 
explosion. The amateur journalist 
may also cause an explosion if he 
scrambles his data. 

Student journalism helps boys 
and girls to communicate simply, 
clearly, and effectively, and in some 
instances, creatively. 

Spoken English is important in 
student journalism too. Discussions, 
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debates, quiz programs, demonstra- 
tions, dramatizations, and oral re- 
ports fit into journalism § instruc- 
tion just as naturally as the writing 
laboratory does. 

Significant, also, is the fact that 
amateur reporters get much of their 
news by interview. They learn to 
ask questions carefully. They learn 
to listen just as carefully. They 
learn how to act with poise and 
courtesy. Similarly students who sell 
subscriptions or advertising space 
learn salesmanship and public rela- 
tions in real-life situations. 

Proficiency in listening as well as 
in speaking is developed in student 
journalism. When the amateur 
journalist covers a lecture, play, 
concert, game, or any news event, 
he must be an alert and accurate 
listener and observer. He can’t af- 
ford to daydream or let his atten- 
tion wander. 

Student journalism helps boys 
and girls to develop desirable quali- 
ties of character and _ personality. 
They learn that student publica- 
tions depend just as much upon ef- 
fective team play as any sport, altho 
the pulsing rhythm of bands and 
the roar of the crowds are absent. 
They learn punctuality by meet- 
ing deadlines and persistence by 
sticking to a story until they get it. 
They learn fair play by writing ob- 
jectively. They learn to stand up 
and be counted by writing edito- 
rials about what they believe. 

Journalism courses provide no 
vocational training, nor are they 
intended to. But they do give stu- 
dents a chance to size up careers 
in mass communication and to rec- 
ognize the fact that they are not 
always full of glamour. 


Tue values derived from journal- 
ism courses and the excellence of 
school publications depend, to a 
considerable extent, on the train- 
ing and resources of the adviser. 

Many teachers who pioneered in 
developing the school press started 
without specialized preparation. 
But in one way or another they im- 
proved their qualifications. 

Schools of journalism have come 
to the rescue by developing courses 
on how to teach highschool jour- 
nalism, supervise student publica- 
tions, and manage school publicity. 
(in addition, many advisers are en- 
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roling in courses in typography, 
editing, reporting, and the like.) 

Schools of journalism have also 
cooperated with advisers in build- 
ing strong press associations in 
many states. And several higher in- 
stitutions sponsor summer insti- 
tutes for student journalists. 

Many advisers are helped by 
membership in the National Asso- 
ciation of Journalism Directors and 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association. 

The following organizations of- 
fer materials and_ services to 
strengthen and improve student 
journalism: National Scholastic 
Press Association, Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association, and Quill 
and Scroll Society; regionally, the 
Southern Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation and others. 

Those who are interested in stu- 
dent journalism wish that more 
sustained support were coming 
from schools of education, that the 
oficial organization of English 
teachers evinced more concern for 
the school press, and that all ad- 
ministrators chose journalism 
teachers as carefully as they select 
football coaches. 


Many principals do recognize the 
unique educational value of stu- 
dent journalism, and they realize 
that good student publications may 
be a powerful factor in public rela- 
tions. For that reason they employ 
qualified advisers and _ establish 
conditions under which the ad- 
visers can get results. 

Unfortunately, however, some ad- 
ministrators do not hire teachers 
qualified by specialized training to 
serve as publication advisers. Others 
give qualified advisers heavy loads 
and difficult schedules. Some estab- 
lish policies which make it impos- 
sible to finance publications ade- 
quately. A few even insist on censor- 
ship. 

This is a short-sighted approach. 
For journalism in the schools is 
not a frill. The boys and girls who 
put out a newspaper work hard— 
harder than students in many 
courses. They like what they are 
doing, and they learn many worth- 
while things while they are doing. 
Moreover, what they learn will be 
of value to them the rest of their 
lives. + 


Regional Convention of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators, St. Louts, Feb- 
ruary 26-March 2, 1955. 

Theme: “Education, an Invest- 
ment in America’s Future.” 

Presiding: Jordan L. Larson, 
superintendent of schools, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; AASA president. 





° 
@ Talk with your fellow school ad- 
ministrators about the problems that 
concern you most. You will have a wide 
choice of topics in the 55 discussion 
groups and clinics. 


@ See what’s new in school build- 
ings. There will be an architectural 
exhibit showing photographs, _ scale 
models, and drawings of new school 
buildings, presented in cooperation 
with the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. 


@ Find out what's the best buy in 
school furnishings for your school sys- 
tem. There will be a full-scale com- 
mercial exhibit of school books, sup- 
plies, and equipment. 


@ Hear the inspiring addresses by 
a P 
prominent speakers on timely issues. 


@ Hear a discussion on the new 1955 
yearbook. Dealing with superintendent- 
staff relationships, it will be AASA’s 
thirty-third yearbook. Its title: Staff 
Relations in School Administration. 


@ Enjoy the music of school and col- 
lege instrumental and choral groups 
and the entertainment presented by the 
Associated Exhibitors. 


@ Renew acquaintance with your old 
friends—and meet some new ones—at 
the state breakfasts, the college dinners, 
and the hospitality hour. 


AASA’s other regional conven- 
tions in 1955: Denver, March 12- 
16, and Cleveland, April 2-6. 
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Hoffbauer, Husen, Cora 


[September 18, 1954 to October 18, 1954] 
Kval, John L 
ALABAMA—FEthe 

aS —Bthel Mittelholtz, 
Thorson, J. 


MISSOU RI—Cordelia 
Allison, R. W. 


N. Toftness, 


Fred Simmons, 7 ; 

r, Donna Fay Burch, Hin- 
Pauline G. 
Frances F. 


Katharene 


ARIZONA 


Pedersen, 
Ragsdale, 


ARKANSAS—Ocie 
Marie Sullivant 


CALIFORNIA—Hubert 


MONTANA—Kedric Flint, Zella K. Flores, 
Winston W. 
NEBRASKA- 


‘NEW HAMPSHIRE—Henry V. Wilcox 
NEW JERSEY—George : 


Boeshore, 


Ralph Laverne Hinton, Paul 


Marklund, Elizabeth 


D. Thompson, 


Constance 


Ala ae 
Myrtle Jane Scott Burghart, 


lough, Jack 

COLORADO- " - - 
Maginnis, 
Richard R. 
Lagos Signes, Willard L. Smith 


Robinson, 


CONNECTICUT 3allow, Pauline Baker, Barber, Cath- 
Catherine 
Doris Crozier, Geneva S. 


Alice Dempsey, John 


Davenport 
De Graff, Jr., 
Farinella, 
’. Johnson, Jean 
McQuade, 


chanan, Ruth Burk, Frank Stewart Campbell, 


Mark Chatfield, 
Mae Claunch, 
Jane Cole, 


Agnes Childre, 
Jewel Grace 
John Collie, 


Kendall Thompson 

DELAWARE 
Ross Huth, 

DISTRICT 


Hardcastle, Wayne Cozzens, 


Davidson, 
ies, Stella Davis, Jennie Dendy, Frank E. Dil- 


COLUMBIA 
Franseth, 
Catherine 

FLORIDA- 
Woodrow 


nez Jy Kstra, 
Beckham, Inez Dyk 


Goodgion, 
GEORGIA—Lois Lucy Grinslade, 


Grinslade, Hamilton, 


ILLIN OIS— Belle 


Blessman, 
<<} “5 Lawrence 


. Campbell, Heathman, Vivalle Hefferan, 


A. Cook, Stella 
by, Aldo Nor 


Fred Clark, 
Cranston, . . 
geen Hunnicut, Shelberdeen 


Ford, Shei- Hutchins, 


Tillie Gerat. Elsie Johnson, 


Catherine Norris Kemp- 


Milton Holmgren, 
Michelson, 


Gerstung, 
Haskell, Howard 
Karras, Gerard W. 


Janice W. 


Lampman, 


Raymond Phyllis Larsen, Herbert Lemay, Constance E. 


J. Schneider, M. Annette Sheel, Josie O 
fy, Olen L. Smith, . Stoneking, 
Tordelli, Oliver 


Bevington. dred M. Miller, Marilyn Frances Muegge, Ann 


McCready, 
Cready, Billy P. McDaniel, Newton J. 
ald, Lara Mae McFarland, 


INDIANA—Earna 
Bradford, 
Nina Kirkham, Marvin Blaine Mc- 
List, Elizabeth Osborne, 


Nannette Orr, Elaine Ory, 


IOWA—Mildred Airy, Joseph P. Allo, John E. Pittman, Eleanor Pribbeno, Mary D. Rich- 
Ames, Barbara ! 
Joe Burnham, 

Brose, Edith E. 
leen Eckrich, 


Barnhart, . A 
Robinson, 


Hywanah 
Lucy Sanders, 
Frederick 
Siemantel, 
Smith, Lucille Smith, Thomas A. Smith, V. T. 


P. Seely, Opal 
Hamilton, 


Lau, Caroline 


Tennison, 


Moore, Warren E. Moore, Josephine McCrory, Black Travis, 


Sartridga Arturo C. 
Partridge, Lena D. Trujillo, John Villa, George W 
Elizabeth 


Lester Raymond Rees, Merle D. Wallace, Ralph Welch, John Lomis 


Charles L. Rupert, Lorena M. Shinn, Richard 
N. Smith, Lois M. Staker, Amy Steffen, Ray- 
mond Dale Stephens, 
A. Strand, Thelma 

KANSAS 


Kathryn C. 


NEW YORK—Lynn 
Greenberg, 
Ellsworth 


Doris Stevenson, 
Maxine Whitford 

Aley, Carrie 
Charlotte 
Eugene F. Chasey, Emma Erker, 





Tilghman 
Bees ye chick, Everett Sugarbaker, Runhild Eugenia 

NORTH CAROLINA—W. 
Anna Neese, Reba A. 
A. Williams 
NORTH DAKOTA—Ella 


VHIO—Glen W. 


Humphrey, 
Riggs, Ronald Stafford, Lee Stone, Lowell W. 
Swender, Eva Velharticky, Margaret D. Wood 

KENTUCKY—Thelma 
liam L. Mills, Alma McLain, Golda D. Pensol 

LOUISIANA—James E. 
yeorge E. 
MARYLAND—Mildred 
Edmund H. Henderson, 
Elizabeth 


Schroeder 

Buchanan, 
Campbell, 
Cathcart, 
Howard R. Cromwell, 
Donaldson, 





Carroll P. 


Arthur R. 


Donaldson, 
A. Holstine, 


Dwire, Gretchen Irene Espy, 
Ned Fris- 
Ann Gongwer, 


Higginbottom, 
thy B. Marvil, 
MASSACHUSETTS—Katharyn 
MICHIGAN 
mentz, Jack A. Cleveland, Aharas E. Kresin, 
Gerald N. Simmons, 


Esselburn, 
Hratchouhi George, 
William M. Goodish, Carrie A. 
lee Gruey, 





John Cle- 
Francis E. 
mond, Granville S. Hammond, Mary B. Han- 
nabery, Martha Hartzler, Willard B. Hopper, 
Helen Irwin, Ruth C. Jones, Robert T. Keller, 
Konmanson, 
Edna McBride, 


Frederick W. 
Hildred E. 

MINNESOTA — Grace 
Quinn Brunson, 


Armstrong, 
Helen M. 
Doris Morgan, 


Hildegard 
Alice Corneliussen, 
ager, Robert M. Dalen, Albert Flemmer, Eth- 
June Hendrickson, 


Lorrin O. Douglas Mc- 


Raymond C. Orwig, Hallie C. Patingale, How- 
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ard L. Phillips, John J. Pohto, Norman E 
Purdy, Kenneth M. Rake, Frances Russ, Mrs 
W. M. Schaal, Margaret Sherman, Katherine 
Steiert, Harriet Sussman, Roy S. Swartz, 
Alice Totten, Amy Yvonne Trease, Mary Al- 
lice Weller, Florence E. Wemple, Mildred D 
Williams, Eleanor Windland, Mrs. Alton E 
Woodworth 

OKLAHOMA—Lewis H. Coon, Mary G 
Creekmore, Esta Lee Decker, Jewel Janssen, 
E. D. Markwell, L. Marshall Nagle, Jr., Ed- 
gar Lawton Petty, Jr., Dorothy Jean Stevens, 
Merle Wadley 

OREGON—Keith M Adams, Amarette 
Barnes, Helen Bekker, Vernon G. Bonebrake, 
Charles E. Bothwell, Esther Chapman, Rob- 
ert B. Clemmer, Bernice Conoly, Giles 8S 
Green, John L. Grubb, Victor W. Hay, Rich- 
ard Leigh, Frances Michel, Charles S. Prich- 
ard, William Reichenberg, Nancy L. Rina- 
barger, Howard M. Sage, Austin Scrafford, 
Vera Lucile Selby, Chester C. Squire, Helen 
Z. Sullivan 

PENNSYLVANIA—Dorothy M. Armstrong, 
Gertrude A. Barber, Kathryn R. Barber, May 
Cc. Bartells, A. Elizabeth Broomall, Charles 
A. Butler, Dorothy O. Diem, Teresa Ferrari, 
Francis A. Gallicchio, Curtis J. Greninger, 
Howard E. Hilgendorff, Marie Iwanczyk, 
Florence B. Jackle, Philip M. Jones, Mary J 
Kitchener, James D. Lawson, Bruce A. Mc- 
Hail, Carl E. Seifert, William R. Shoppell, 
Jr., Iona Strausbaugh, tussell C. Struble, 
Ruth 8S. Thorpe, Lillian E. Tozer, Nancy 
Jane Wagoner, Ardelle Whitman, Helen R 
Will, Wade Wilson 

PUERTO RICO—Paula Mateo 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Laurie 8S. Brice, Cur- 
tis W. Derrick, Jr., D. G. Evatt, Mrs. W. P 
Gulledge, Bess E. Johnson, Robert O. Mer- 
bert, Jr., Herman W. Mizzell, Mary-Ann G 
Mizzell, Willie Mae Murray, Sara Jane Quinn, 
Clara M. Stroud, Charles H. VanPatten, Eve- 
lyn Barksdale Winn 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Ardeen J. Foss, Mel- 
vin Hanson 

TENNESSEE—William Arthur Bass, Clar- 
ece N. Derseweh, Mabel Kelley 

TEXAS—Mildred T. Algea, Robert A. Al- 
lan, Jr., Ponnie Ames, Dorothy T. Arnold, 
Mary Bang, Edgar Wailand Bessent, Ida 


Lee Blackburn, Jaro R Blahuta, fess 
Ww. Booth, Helen Bourdreaux, Margaret 
Bray, Viola E Brice, Maxine Cannon, 


William O. Cherry, Roy Davis Coles, Bob 
Foster Conger, Charles Antoine Cooper, Bar- 
bara H. Corbin, Dalton L. Criswell, Tal- 
madge W. Crook, Jeff Curbo, Avis Deavers, 
J. W. Dillard, P. J. Dodson, Mary Dean Do 
zier, Minnie Jane Dunham, L. J. Edmond 
son, Mary Elizabeth Ewing, J. E. Fergason, 
Johanna Sanding Fife, G. C. Fitzgerald, Ima 
Dell Fitzgerald, Hazel B. Forester, Virginia 
E Fraser, Harrison T. Galloway, M Ww 
Graves, Frank H. Hayne, Martha 8S. Hoers- 
ter, David Lawrence Howard, John L. Hum- 
bert, Madalin Flo Hunt, Ellen Augusta John- 
son, Ernest J. Kelly, J. Armand Lanier, J. B 
Lowe, Mrs. J. B. Lowe, Floyd L. Martine, 
Nova Mayo, Ellen G. Meadows, Hallie Nell 
Mercer, Homer J. Merriott, Mary S. Mikulski, 
Ekrah Miller, Cleo Dell Moody, Theodore 
William Munch, Ava Josephine McAmis, 
Catherine McCarthy, James Odell McKenzie, 
Margaret M. Norwood, Bert R. Nukols, Mrs 
J. E. Ownby, Nell R. Palmer, Hulda Peters, 
John Richard Petry, Joe C. Phillips, Myrtle 
Phillips, William Harris Pollard, Ruben Carl 
Price, II, Wanda Reeves, C. A Reynolds, 
Ruth M. Rich, Ina Rollins, Selman E. Rol- 
lins, Mary Emma Rosson, Charles C. San- 
som, Howard Saunders, Ray Schultz, Edwin 
R Sharpe, Mrs. John Shrader, Gabriella 
Shumbera, Billy E. Snow, W. H. Stockard, E 
Cc. Struggs, Mary Frances Sweeney, George 
Derrel Thompson, Eric Llewellyn Thurston, 
Freida Van Der Veer, Virginia Vaughan, Ar 
needa S. Votaw, Hazel Weaver, Lottie Wer- 
tenberger, Demosthenes M. White, Jessie T 
White, Douglas Dean Wiehe, Ed E. Williams, 
Eloise B. Willingham, John A. Winship 
UTAH—Ella W Adair, Merle E. Allen, 
Clele Fletcher, Don Flora, Henry W. Gal- 
braith, Oris D. Goodey, Jean D. Hansen, 
Franklin C. Hensen, Nellie T. Higbee, Floyd 
S. Holm, Jane Hopkinson, Herman J. Hous- 
ton, Sylmar G. Jessop, John D. Gaylord John- 
son, Ivan C. May, Russell G. Merrell, Milton 
R. Moody, George C. Morgan, Leonard W 
McDonald, Paul A. Petersen, E. Laura Rand- 
all, Gale Rose, Doyle B. Rowley, Talmage 
Taylor, Dorotha C. Thompson, Nan P. Thor- 
nock, Milton Wells, Ianthus Wright 
VERMONT—J. E. Sunderland 
VIRGINIA—Lynn F. Moore, Catherine F 
McCloud, John L. Palmer, W. Raymond 8in- 
gleton, Jr., George A. Wilson, Elizabeth T 
Wilt 
WASHINGTON— William A. Anderson, 
George P. Askegaard, Roscoe B. Bancroft, 
Lloyd M. Cleven, Agnese O. Conn, Patricia 
A. Damon, Donald A. Denny, Mae E. Dennis, 
William Albert Elder, Patricia Foster, Mary 
W. Fullington, Merton F. Gray, Fern Grimm, 
Grace E. Halvorsen, Robert J. Handy, Don 
J. Herron, Jr., John Hitchcock, Stanley H 
Jeffers, Alfred Jewell, Luella F. Johnson, 
William Herbert Kent, Joseph P. Lassoie, 
Daniel R. Lazare, Wayne Earl Mason, Au- 
drey McDonnell, Elgin H. McLean, Mrs E. E 
Newland, Arnold R. Ochs, Ray Otten, Clara 
Cc. Pearce, Robert A. Peterson, Carl F 
Precht, Loren A. Rankin, Bruce Winfield 
Reeves, Margit O. Rocksfad, Elizabeth 
Roudebush, Leroy Rowand, Robert E. Sarvis, 
Dean Edward Scharer, Harmon L. Schin- 
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William James Smith, Wilbur M 


Snyde Edward I Springer, Elmo Steinke, 
Renwick W. Taylor, Jean Watson, Marilyn 
We er, Donald I Williams, Vada F. Wo- 
ack 
WEST VIRGINIA—Marian Ashley, B. Bar- 
Evans, Edna M. Gillispie, Eleanor Har- 
ss Haner, Dorothy Kaden, Russell Kimble, 
va Linger, Dorothy M. Loudon, Ruth S 
‘ an, Mauletia Pierson, Joda Bragg Sears, 
Albert Ray Taylor, James T. Wares, Pearl B 
W ‘ (Trace I W oodson, 





Mrs. Omah White 


"WISCONSIN Marlin B. Baxter, George L 
spike, Gordon Kassilke, Clarice Kline, 
J. Mercier, LeRoy Peterson, Wilmarth A 

I ive! 
WYOMING—Calvin H Beagle Margare 
$1: re og t. Clark, John K. Corbett 





. len J. Nelson, Joyce Peter- 
John Say, J. E. Thayer, Earl A. Wood 





All-star NEA Builders 


AGAIN this month we are publishing the 
names of only those all-star NEA builders 
who have enrolled one or more new life 
members since the list was last prepared for 
Tur JOURNAL. The list below covers the 
record thru: August. (Each star » indi- 
cates recruitment of 10 NEA life mem- 
bers; each circled star @. 50 NEA life 


members.) 


Richard H. Barss |Oreg.| % 10 
Eleanor C. Biebl [Minn.] ¥%& 16 
Calvin Brannen [Texas] %&%&¥& 35 
James A. Bright [Ohio| %& %& 24 
Velma Buckingham [Oreg.| %& 15 

Artie Mae Burkett [Texas] @ 52 

Oren T. Casey [Ohio] ¥& 16 

Ada Coffey |Mo.] oS 53 

Lois Coon {Kans.] * 16 

Glen M. Cree {Ind.] ¥& 13 

Nan Temple Davis |W. Va.] %&%& 28 
Mary DeLong [Va.| ®***® 31 

Edward C. Elliott [Oreg.| % 19 

Laura Farnam [Minn.] % 15 

Ruth Arlene Fenton |Ohio] ¥ 12 

Earl C. Funderburk [N. C.] x&¥%& 28 
Anna Maud Garnett [Colo.] ¥ 16 

W. R. Gongwer [Ohio] *%& 10 

Audrey S. Graham [Pa.] OO%*%** 131 
Joy Hamrin {S. Dak.] ¥%& 16 

Milton A. Heckman [Ohio] %& 16 
Barton K. Herr [IIL] %%&*%& 33 
Josephine Hokanson [Minn.] %&¥& 23 
Francis Holsinger [Md.] %%& 23 
Maude M. Jeffers [N. C.] % 10 
Joseph Kise [Minn.] @¥& 64 

Arnold Kittleson [Minn.] % 18 
Millicent C. Kust [IIl.] %& ¥& 27 

Velma Linford [Wyo.] %&%&¥% 35 
George I. Linn [Calif.] ¥% 10 

Esther March [Ohio] %%&*% 30 

R. B. Marston [NEA staff] % 17 
Gertrude E. McComb [Ind.] wk 2 
Mildred McCormick [La.] @* 6: 
Grace C. McDanel [Pa.] % 12 

Clifford Mignerey [Conn.| %%&*&*& 44 
Paul A. Miller [Ohio] % 12 

Marcia Mills [Oreg.] x 15 

Donald G. Moline [Minn.] % 12 
Winona Montgomery [Ariz.] %%&%&%& 44 
Glenn Moon [Conn.] ¥%& 14 

Grace C. Moore [Del.] % 13 

Joy Elmer Morgan [NEA staff] Q*& 69 
W. I. Morris [N. C.] @&&*& 86 
Corma A. Mowrey [W. Va.] 

GO000G00 105 

Edna Mundt [Wash.] @*% 66 

Robert G. Neil [Tenn.] % 15 

Floyd W. Parsons [Texas] Q@ 107 
Margaret Perry [Oreg.] %¥%& 22 

Oliver W. Peterson [Mont.] %&%&%& 38 

Carroll R. Phillips [Ind.] % 15 

Clyde U. Phillips [Kans.] @* 68 
Louese Phillips [Mo.] %%&%&% 40 

Hibbard Polk [Texas] xe ¥& 25 

Lena Porreca [N. J.] @ 54 

Cecil W. Posey [Oreg.] % 14 

J. Howard Quick [IIl.] ¥% 16 

Charlotte Richards [Mich.| % 18 

Gladys Robinson [S. C.] %& 18 
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Blanche Shear [Texas] % 15 
Emma Scott [Ark.] ¥& 12 


Martha A. Shull [Oreg.] OO *%&*%& *& 152 
Elsie Janette Sloan [IIl.] % 11 


Evelyn S. Torvend [Oreg.] % 19 
J. Alden Vanderpool [Wash.] ¥ 17 
Waurine Walker [Texas] %&%&%* 30 
Nellie Ward [Ala.] %& 11 


Audio-visual Instruction 


University 
Vicepresident: 
~ Wisconsin, 


Business Education 


Woodward, 
ee Peabody College 


Membership in National 
Education Association 


States and other areas 


| 561,708 | 


1,450 57 23 | = 1,965¢ 2,169 67 
District of Columbia 
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New Hampshire 


Bwmrmoh 


8388258 


* New Mexico 
New York [except NYC} 
New York City [5 boroughs) 
North Carolina 








South Carolina 








Other U S areas 
Dependent Schools [APO]... 


% State reached CAP membership goal for 1953-54. 

* NEA membership figures for 1953 and 1954 do not include those paying dues in advance; hence 1953 figures in above 
table total 3,979 less than the figures reported in 1953-54 Hanpsook. » Includes APO. * Membership for May 1, 1953. 
4 Estimated by official of state education association. ¢ Membership for white association included in figure is for April 17, 
1953. f Me smbership for June 30, 1953. ¢ Estimated on basis of 80 percent of teachers. » Includes retired teachers. i Member- 
ship in second association included in figure is for May 31, 1953. 





Vicepresident: E. C. McGill, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia. 

Treasurer: Dorothy L. Travis, Cen- 
tral Highschool and University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks. [reelected | 


Defense Commission 


New members of the commission: 
Earle W. Wiltse, Grand Island, Nebr.; 
Eldredge T. McSwain, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill.; Waurine 
Walker, NEA president, Texas Educa- 
tion Agency, Austin [ex-officio]; James 
T. Reiva, Denver Public Schools [re- 
appointed]. 


Music Educators 


President: Robert A. Choate, Boston 
University. 
First vicepresident: Ralph E. Rush, 





NEA- STATE MEMBERSHIP ACHIEVEMENT MAY (31, _1954 


Menke alin t in a 
Affiliated State 


Associations Percent 
sociation | NEA 
Rank mem- | Rank 
| Percent | of bership | of 
} of Col. May May is of Col. 
teachers 5 31, 31, state 9 
mem- 1953 1954 mem- 
bers bership 
1954 1954 
5 | 6 7 | 8 9 10 
50 | 986,744 | 1,026,932 55 
17,318 72 | 14 | 23,832 24,516; 71 | #17 
719 69 | 15 797 801 90 11 
5,647 80 | 12 5,090 | 5,570 | 101 1 


7,005 | 52 | 27 | 13,099| 13,920| 50 31 
41,548 | 49 30 | 59,937 | 68,602, 61 25 
5,483 | 48 32 | 9,770| 10,297| 53 28 


34 42 11,410 | = 12,460 39 4 








20 
1.413 | 37 | 40 | 1/801 2102; 67 | 19 
6.792; 30 | 45 | 19,924| 22232) 31 | 45 
16,820 | 59 22 | 27,066 | 27911| 60 26 
104 1 | 3840:| 4.031 | 99 6 

4.379; 84 | 9 | 4123 4.352 | 101 3 
29,249 | 56 | 24 | 44,165¢| 45.4254 64 | 93 
16,366 | 60 | 21 | 27500| 28800| 57 | 97 
| 46 | 33 | 23402| 23758) 47 | 35 
16.494 | 87 7 | 18876; 19638) 84 | 13 
9.895 | 49 | 29 | 20,109*| 20068) 49 | 32 


7872| 34 | 41 | 18,797| 18925) 42 | 39 
4,222 | 25 | 49 | 15.052) 15683) 27 | 50 


























13,618 | 52 | 26 | 26,475 26,875 | 51 30 
4830; 89 | 3 | 4612; 4982) 97 | 7 
4,748 | 37 | 39 | 12,500‘) 12811| 37 | 43 
1,398| 87 | 6 1,256 1,404 100 | 5 
1.639; 48 | 31 | 3,251 3,420| 48 33 
39 38 | 27,692  28,024| 47 36 
5,626 | 82 10 6,466 7,151} 79 | 15 
15,550 | 28 48 | 51,816 f 29 47 
1,527 4 53 | 28,360e) 29,600 5 53 
21,136 | 64 19 | 31,545 32,824 | 64 22 
2,800 | 40 36 6,226 6,459| 43 | 38 
31,834 | 69 20 | 47,230 50,087| 64 | 24 
10,510 54 25 | 19,183 19,902; 53 | 29 
11,374 | 85 8 | 10,700 11,286 | 101 2 
44,074 | 66 17 | 55,187 57,387 | 77 16 
8,465 | 78 13 | 11,6975 8,465 | 100 4 
221 5 52 3,250 3,000 7 52 
7,894 | 44 34 | 16,156 16,838 | 47 34 
2,108 | 29 47 7,270 7,334) 29 48 
89 4 | 24,074 25,173 | 85 12 
21,889 | 34 43 | 60,425 62,556 | 35 44 
5,814 | 88 5 6,395 6,350; $2 | 10 
689 | 24 50 2,548 2,770 | 25 51 
17,309 | 69 16 | 24,838 25,920| 67 21 
15,053 | 80 11 | 15,585 16,235 | 93 9 
92 2 | 16,069 16,269 | 93 8 
7,093 | 29 | 46 | 22600 24186) 29 46 
2.087 | 6 | 18 2,862 | | 3097' 67 18 
396 | 
69 
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University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 
Second vicepresident: Anne Grace 
O'Callaghan, board of education, At- 
lanta. 
Division presidents: 
California-western: George F. Barr, 
Sacramento City Unified School Dis- 
trict, Sacramento. ¥ 
Eastern: Mary M. Hunter, Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore. 
North central: Harriet Nordholm, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
Northwest: A. Bert Christianson, 
Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, Ellensburg. 
Southern: Wiley Housewright, Flor- 
ida State University, Tallahassee. 
Southwestern: E. E. Mohr, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley. 
Members-at-large: Richard C. Berg, 
public schools, Springfield, Mass.; 
Lloyd V. Funchess, state dept of public 
instruction, Baton Rouge, La.; E. J. 
Schultz, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man; William R. Sur, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing; Mary Tolbert, 
Ohio State University, Columbus; Paul 
Van Bodegraven, New York University, 
New York City. 


Public Relations 


President: John F. Locke, public 
schools, Cincinnati. [reelected] 

First vicepresident: Robert E. Mc- 
Kay, California Teachers Assn, San 
Francisco. [reelected] 

Vicepresident for membership: Lyn- 
don U. Pratt, Connecticut Education 
Assn, Hartford. 

Regional vicepresidents: 

Northeastern: Norton L. Beach, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 

Southwestern: T. C. Bird, supt of 
schools, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

North central: Sylvia Ciernick, pub- 
lic schools, Dearborn, Mich. 

Northwestern: C. Montgomery John- 
son, Washington Education Assn, Se- 
attle. [reelected] 

South central: Mrs. B. E. McMahen, 
public schools, North Little Rock, Ark. 

Southeastern: Ivella K. Mills, Geor- 
gia Education Assn, Atlanta. 


Secondary-school Principals 

President: James E. Blue, West Sen- 
ior Highschool, Rockford, IIl. 

First vicepresident: Leland N. Drake, 
Mohawk Junior Highschocl, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Second vicepresident: George L. Cle- 
land, state dept of education, Topeka, 
Kans. 

Other members of executive commit- 
tee: Joseph C. McLain, Mamaroneck 
Senior Highschool, Mamaroneck, N. Y.; 
Cliff Robinson, state dept of education, 
Salem, Oreg.; R. B. Norman, senior 
highschool, Amarillo, Texas; George E. 
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Shattuck, Norwich Free Academy, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 


Safety Commission 


Chairman: Burt P. Johnson, supt of 
schools, Tenafly, N. J. 

New members of commission: J. P. 
Abbott, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, College Station; 
Harvey R. Berger, Marblehead High- 
school, Marblehead, Mass.; Josephine 
Gustafson, Devils Lake, N. Dak.; E. B. 
Norton, State Teachers College, Flor- 
ence, Ala.; Gerald Wallace, public 
schools, Boise, Idaho. 


Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards 


Chairman: Ruth A. Stout, Kansas 
State Teachers Assn, Topeka. 

Vicechairman: H. B. Allman, In- 
diana University, Bloomington. 

New members of commission: |. W. 
Maucker, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls; Lionel DeSilva, California 
Teachers Assn, Los Angeles [reelected]; 
Lucille Armstrong, highschool, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. [reelected]. 


Speech Association of America 


President: Karl R. Wallace, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana. 

Executive vicepresident: Paul D. 
Bagwell, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing. 

Ist vicepresident: Thomas A. Rousse, 
University of Texas, Austin. 

2nd vicepresident: Elva Van Haits- 
ma, Ottawa Hills Highschool, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Vocational Education 


President: Hobart H. Sommers, Chi- 
cago Public Schools, Chicago. 

Secretary: Harry Lewis, Vocational 
Highschool Division, New York City. 


TW dU el itetetileli ts 


Approved List of National Contests 
and Activities for 1954-55. Natl Assn 
of Secondary-school Principals’ annual 
list of approved contests and activities 
[nonathletic] for secondary - school 
vouth. 1954. Folder. Free. NASSP, 
NEA. 

Competent Teachers for America’s 
Schools—Lay-Professional Action Pro- 
grams To Secure and Retain Qualified 
Teachers. Report of the Albany con- 
ference. 1954. 325p. $1. Natl Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, NEA. 

Education for American Freedom. 
Five addresses delivered at the joint 
meeting of the Assn for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development and The 
John Dewey Society, Los Angeles, 
March 1954. Foreword by William Van 
Til. 1954. 58p. $1. Developing Pro- 





grams for Young Adolescents. 1954. 
64p. $1. Selected Bibliography for 
Curriculum Workers. 1954 ed. 36p. $1. 
ASCD, NEA. 

The Education of Migrant Children, 
Shirley Greene, ed. Educational needs 
of migrant children and programs for 
meeting them. 1954. 179p. Cloth, $3; 
paper, $2.50. Rural Dept, NEA. 

Evaluation and Education of the 
Cerebral Palsied Child—The New Jer- 
sey Study by Thomas W. Hopkins, 
Harry V. Bice, and Kathryn C. Colton. 
1954. 128p. $1.60. Internatl Council for 
Exceptional Children, NEA. 

Guidance for Today’s Children. 33rd 
yearbook, Dept of Elementary School 
Principals. 1954. 278p. $3.50. DESP, 
NEA. 

History of Speech Education in 
America, Karl R. Wallace, ed. Prepared 
under the auspices of the Speech Assn 
of America, an NEA department. 1954. 
687p. $7.50. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 3 W. 32nd St., New York 1. 

Lincoin, the Greatest Man of the 
Nineteenth Century by Charles R. 
Brown. Reprinted under the Hugh 
Birch-Horace Mann Fund. 1954. 64p. 
$1. NEA. 

Local Association Activities Leaflet 
No. 21: “Local Association Develops 
Effective Channel of Two-way Com- 
munications.” 1954. 4p. Free. Tell 
Them This, prepared by NEA Dept of 
Classroom Teachers at the request of 
the 1953-54 DCT Committee on the 
Promotion of NEA membership. 1954. 
16p. Single copy free. Dept of Class- 
room Teachers, NEA. 

Minimum Standards for School Bus- 
es. 1954. Formulated by representa- 
tives of 40 state education departments 
at the 1954 Natl Conference on School 
Transportation. 1954. 64p. 75¢. Poli- 
cies and Practices for Driver Educa- 
tion. Report of the 1953 National Con- 
ference on Driver Education. 1954. 
96p. 75¢. Safety Commission, NEA. 

National Tape Recording Catalog 
sponsored by the NEA Department of 

\udio-visual Instru ion, Association 
for Education by Radio-television, and 
Kent [Ohio] State University. List and 
description of the best educational tape 
programs in each locality, subject in- 
dex, instructions for oydering programs, 
1954. 32p. 50¢. Quantity discounts. 
Also, Selected Bibliography of Audio- 
visual Materials for Teacher Recruit- 
ment and Reduction of Teacher Turn- 
over. Mimeo. 6p. Free. Order both 
items from DAVI, NEA. 

1954-55 Handbook ASCD. Uptodate 
information on the officers, members, 
and program of the Assn for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
1954. 96p. $1.50. Quantity discounts. 
ASCD, NEA. 

1954 Student Council Yearbook. 
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Why. what, and how of student-coun- 
cil work. 1954. 272p. $1.50. Eighth 
Handbook of the National Honor So- 
ciety of Secondary Schools. How to or- 
ganize an honor society. 1954. 240p. 
$1.50. Natl Assn of Secondary-school 
Principals, NEA. 

100 Summaries of Studies and Re- 
search in Business Education, prepared 
by Delta Pi Epsilon, business-education 
fraternity. Includes only studies com- 
pleted in 1953. 1954. 104p. Se. Super- 
vising Student Teachers in Business 
Education. 1954. 72p. $1. United Busi- 
ness Education Assn. NEA. 


Statistics of Teachers Credit Unions, 
1953. Characteristics, costs, services of 
credit unions, prepared by NEA Com- 
mittee on Credit Unions in coopera- 
tion with the NEA Research Division. 
June 1954. 24p. 25¢. NEA. 

Teachers may obtain a free copy of 
The Industrial Arts Teacher, official 
publication of the American Industrial 
Arts Assn, by writing to Kenneth W. 
Brown, P. O. Box 2350, Buffalo 23. 
Che AIAA is an NEA department. 

Quantity discounts on all the NEA 
items for which there is a charge. 


It’s a Date 


Dec. 27-30: Annual winter meeting, Natl 
Science Teachers Assn, NEA, and Ameri- 
can Assn for Advancement of Science, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Dec: 27-29: 15th Christmas meeting, Natl 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, St. 
Louis 

Dec. 28-30: National meeting, Speech 
Assn of America, Chicago. 

Jan. 6-8: Annual meeting, Natl Com- 
mission on Safety Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Feb. 18-19: South-central regional con- 
ference, Dept of Classroom Teachers, Ft. 
Smith, Ark. 

Feb. 19-23: 39th annual convention, 
Natl Assn of Secondary-school Principals, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Feb. 23-25: Joint meeting, United Bus- 
iness Education Assn Divisions: Research 
Foundation of the UBEA, Administrators 
Division of UBEA, Natl Assn of Business 
Teacher-training Institutions, and US 
Chapter of Internatl Society for Business 
Education, Chicago. 

Feb. 24-26: Annual meeting, American 
Assn of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 1: Eastern division meet- 
ing, Music Educators Natl Conference, 
Boston. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2: Central regional con- 
vention, American Assn of School Admin- 
istrators, St. Louis. 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2: Annual meeting, Dept 
of Rural Education, St. Louis. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2: Regional meeting, Amer: 
ican Educational Research Assn, St. Louis. 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2: 10th natl conference on 
higher education, Assn for Higher Educa- 
tion, Chicago. 





Biography 


Most of our booklists this year are coming 
to THE JOURNAL thru the cooperation of 
the Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
American Library Association. For this 
service our special thanks go to Commit- 
tee Chairman Louise Galloway, Library 
School, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee; Mildred L. Batchelder of the ALA; 
and Robert A. Luke of the NEA. 


his month’s list was compiled by Leah 
Carter Johnston, head of children’s work, 
San Antonio Public Library, and her staff. 
Numbers in brackets refer to publishers, 
which are listed at the end of the article. 


John James Audubon by Catherine 
Owens Peare, illus. by Margaret Ayer. A 
small book which, for all its simplicity of 
language, sums up the known facts of 
Audubon’s life in a way that makes not 
only Audubon but the untamed America 
of his day come alive for children. 1953, 
89p., $2. [6] Gr. 4-6. 

Jim Bowie, Boy with a Hunting Knife, 
by Gertrude Hecker Winders, illus. by 
Harry Lees. A thrilling tale that has all 
the fascination of a true story. Even if 
legend sometimes substitutes for undeter- 
mined fact, it is all part of American lore. 
1953, 192p., $1.75. [2] Gr. 4-6. 

La Salle of the Mississippi by Ronald 
Syme, illus. by William Stobbs. The kind 
of adventurous true story with which 
American history abounds, of the man who 
was fascinated with tales of the “Messipi” 
river and followed it to his death. 1953, 
184p., $2.50. [10] Gr. 6-8. 

Pike of Pike’s Peak by Nina Brown 
Baker, illus. by Richard Powers. Introduc- 
tion to an army officer who deserves to be 
better known because of his honorable 
treatment of Indians and his part in 
United States expansion westward. 1953, 
140p., $2.50. [4] Gr. 5-9. 

Mary, Queen of Scots by Emily Hahn, 
illus. by Walter Buehr. Unbiased story of 
a queen who longed for romance and 
reaped tragedy. Emphasizes Mary’s failure 
to adapt herself to fast-changing times. 
1953, 184p., $1.50. [11] Gr. 7-10. 

How Do I Love Thee? The Story of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning by Helen E]- 
mira Waite. A telling of the famous ro- 
mance with sure appeal to older girls and 
possible interest for boys who would like 
to understand the Victorian period better. 
1953, 221p., $2.50. [8] Gr. 9-12. 

Alexander, the Great by John Gunther, 
illus. by Isa Barnett. Using many of Plu- 
tarch’s anecdotes, this skilful writer turns 
Alexander’s remarkable career of conquest 
into an absorbing tale. 1953, 183p., $1.50. 
[11] Gr. 8-10. 

Sam Houston, the Tallest Texan by Wil- 
liam Johnson, illus. by William Reusswig. 





Here is a readable account of an unusual 
man who set his mark on American his- 
tory. For somewhat younger readers than 
Six Feet Six by Bessie and Marquis James. 
1953, 185p., $1.50. [11] Gr. 5-8. 

Martin Luther by May McNeer and 
Lynd Ward. The period between medieval 
and modern times is well described for 
young people, and the man who precipi- 
tated the Reformation appears as a vivid 
character. Language is perhaps unneces- 
sarily simplified, but Lynd Ward's pictures 
make this a surpassingly beautiful book. 
1953, 95p., $2.50. [1] Gr. 6-8. 

Elizabeth Enters, the Story of a Queen 
by Laurie Johnston, photographs selected 
by Richard W. Johnston. This has a head 
start because of its subject. But it is also 
a pleasant picture of a thoroly nice young 
woman who holds the love of millions of 
persons over the world. 1953, 185p., $3. [12] 
Gr. 6-10. 

Sigmund Freud by Rachel Baker is a 
surprisingly wellintegrated account for 
highschool students of the life and theo- 
ries of a man whose name has become a 
household word. Includes a Freud glossary 
and list of books for further reading. 1952, 
201p., $2.75. [9] Gr. 10-12. 

Proud Kate, Portrait of an Ambitious 
Woman, by Ishbel Ross. In Washington, 
D.C., during and after the Civil War a 
struggle for power went on, and Kate 
Chase, daughter of Lincoln’s Secretary of 
the Treasury, was always a center of in- 
trigue. Light thrown on manners and 
people of the time makes this an absorbing 
book. 1953, 309p., $4. [5] Highschool and 
adult. 

Each One, Teach One by Marjorie Med- 
ary. The life of Frank Laubach, who de- 
vised an amazing method of teaching il- 
literates to read and of reducing unwritten 
languages to phonetic symbols. 1954, 227p., 
$3. [7] Highschool and adult. 

Jacksons of Tennessee by Marguerite 
Vance, illus. by Nedda Walker. Sympa- 
thetic account of Andrew and Rachel 
Jackson’s marriage and the trouble that 
overshadowed it when Andrew became a 
national figure. 1953, 181p., $2.75. [3] Gr. 
8-10. 


List of Publishers 

{1} Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2. 

[2] Bobbs, Merrill Co., Inc., 724-730 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 7. 

[3] E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 286-302 4th 
Ave., New York 10. 

[4] Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 17. 

[5] Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d St., 
New York 16. 

[6] Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

[7] Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 5th 
Ave., New York 3. 

[8] Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St., 
Philadelphia 2. 

[9] Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. 

[10] William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 
4th Ave., New York 16. 

[11] Random House, Inc., 457 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 

[12] Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597-599 5th 
Ave., New York 17. 
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GM Test Drivers like Ed Greter get plenty of night driving under their belts — tests go on right round the 
clock. Ed’s already rolled up more than a million test-miles. Left: typical night scene at GM Proving Ground 





“Here’s how we lick night driving,” 
says Edward Greter, skilled GM Test Driver 


“Night driving’s rugged, all right — even for pro- 
fessional car-drivers. We have to play by the rules, 
or we'd sure be in for plenty of grief. 


“For instance, as soon as it begins to get dark, those 
headlights get switched on. And we don’t need any- 
body to remind us to chop down our speed, either. 


“If there’s a car ahead, we don’t pass it until we 
blink our lights and toot the horn. Nobody crosses 
a center line unless he’s absolutely sure that it’s all 


clear ahead, and that nobody’s coming up from 
behind. 


“Sometimes, driving at night, a fellow gets feeling 
dopey. His eyes want to close. Son, there’s just one 
thing to do — pull over and take a nap. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2 
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“I know that young fellows don’t do a lot of driving 
at night, but you might want to remember these 
hints for when you do. Meanwhile, it wouldn’t do 
any harm to pass them along to your Dad or any- 
body else you know who does a lot of driving after 
sundown.” 


This series of driving hints is published in 


the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE e BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER « GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 





Scholastic 
Michigan. 
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QO rver publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents [Supt Doc.], Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Make money order or 
check out to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments; do not send stamps. Order other 
items from addresses given. 


Best Books of °53 


The High School Librarians Choose the 
Best Books for ’53 for Their Readers, pre- 
pared by School Libraries Division, Dept 
of Education, Baltimore, and Young Peo- 
ples Dept, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more. Annual list of good books for young 
people. 8p. 10¢. Not available in quantity. 
School Library Dept, Dept of Education, 
5 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18. 


Child Growth and Development 


Intermediate School Portfolio: The 9s 
to 12’s. How children in the 9-12 age group 
grow, develop, learn. Bulletin No. 4. 1954. 
12 leaflets. 75¢. Quantity discounts. Assn 
for Childhood Education Internatl, 1200 
15th St. N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners in 
High Schools: The Status of Adaptations 
in Junior, Senior, and Regular High 
Schools Enrolling More than 300 Pupils by 
Arno Jewett and J. Dan Hull et al. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1954, No. 5. 97p. 
35¢. Supt Doc. 


Christmas 


Daily Readings Gift Box. This attractive 
Christmas gift box includes one Personal 
Growth Leaflet for each month, readings 
for each day thruout the year. PGLs 301- 
312. Two sets for $1. Order from NEA. 

Originality in Christmas Decorations by 
Jessie Todd. How to make simple, unusual 
Christmas decorations. For elementary 
grades. Reprints available in quantity lots, 
at cost. Recreation. October 1954. 3p. Natl 
Recreation Assn, 315 4th Ave., New York 
10. 

Pack-O-Fun. Monthly magazine of things 
for children to do or make. December is- 
sues devoted to Christmas. Single copy 
15¢. $1.25 for 10 issues. [$1.50 outside con- 
tinental US.] Pack-O-Fun, P. O. Box 568, 
Park Ridge, Ill. 

The Treble Caroler. Christmas carols 
arranged by Ruth Heller. For three-part 
treble or unchanged voice combinations. 
1953. 64p. 65¢. Hall and McCreary Co., 
434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 

UNICEF Holiday Greeting Cards for 
1954 designed by Roger Duvoisin. Unusual 
greeting cards sold for benefit of United 
Nations Children’s Fund. Theme: “Joy for 
the World’s Children.” $1 for box of 10 
cards. Order from UNICEF Greeting Card 
Fund, United Nations, New York. 


Guidance 


Careers for English Majors by L. Ruth 
Middlebrook. Occupational possibilities for 
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English majors. 1954. 27p. 25¢. Quantity 
discounts. New York University Press, 
Washington Square, New York 3. 


Job Guide for Young Workers prepared 
by US Dept of Labor. For counselor and 
guidance workers. 1954 ed. 46p. 30¢. 
Quantity discounts. Supt Doc. 


Beadcraft 


Indian Beadcraft Handbook. Designs 
and instructions for making beadwork. 
l4p. 25¢. X-acto, Inc. 48-41 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Health and Safety 


Health and Safety and Me. Work- 
sheet for pupils designed to promote 
health and_= safety. For intermediate 
grades. Reprint, NEA JourNaL center- 
spread, May 1954. Single copies free to 
teachers. 50 for $1. No order [except for 
single copies] accepted for less than $1. 
NEA. 

Tornado! Suggestions for selfprotection 
if a tornado strikes. Reprint, NEA Jour- 
NAL, April 1954. 100 copies free. Additional 
copies 100 for $2. NEA. 


Washington, D. C., Map 
Pictorial Map of Washington, D. C. 
Shows streets, parks, monuments, govern- 
ment buildings, et al. 1948. Color litho. 
50¢. Quantity discounts. Lintner Maps, 
Inc., 941 N. Highland St., Arlington, Va. 


Schools and Pressure Groups 


Can America Lose Her Free Public 
Schools? by Virgil M. Rogers. How our 


free public schools could be lost, and what 
that loss would mean to the US. The 1954 
J. Richard Street lecture at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 3lp. 75¢. Syracuse University Book- 
store, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

In the Public Interest . . . Statement of 
Arthur §S. Adams, president, American 
Council on Education, before the Special 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives To Investigate Tax-exempt Founda- 
tions, June 17, 1954. Role of educational 
institutions, organizations, and foundations 
in the development of American civiliza- 
tion. 12p. Free. American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Special Education 


Gains for Handicapped Children by 
Herbert Yahraes in cooperation with the 
Assn for the Aid of Crippled Children. 
Medical progress in treatment of handi- 
capped children. 1954. 28p. 25¢ Quantity 
discounts. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16. 


Television 


Television and Youth. Impact of TV on 
young people’s interests, activities, hobbies. 
1954. 2lp. Free. Natl Assn of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters, 1771 N St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


US Government Manual 


US Government Organization Manual 
1954-55. Organization, legal authority, and 
function of the agencies and branches of 
our federal government. 1954. 742p. $1. 
Quantity discounts. Supt Doc. 


If You Are Chairman. of a Tenure or 


Academic - freedom Committee .. . 


Y ov can obtain from the NEA the fol- 
lowing helpful materials: 


What Policies Should Guide the 
Handling of Controversial Issues? Re- 
ports from urban superintendents on 
topics considered controversial, who the 
critics were, and what the school sys- 
tems did about them. Includes five 
policy statements from local school sys- 
tems on their methods of dealing with 
controversial issues. June 1954. 22p. 
25¢. 

Your Child Deserves Facts and Faith 

Popularly written booklet for 
parents and others concerned with 
academic freedom. July 1954. 8p. 10¢. 

Analysis of Teacher Tenure Provi- 
sions: State and Local. Analysis of laws 
on teachers’ contracts and summaries of 
tenure laws. June 1954. 77p. 25¢. 

Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure 
in 1953. Brief summaries of court deci- 
sions on tenure reported in National 
Reporter System. April 1954. 22p. 25¢. 

Annual Report of the Committee on 
Tenure and Academic Freedom. 1954. 
32p. Free. 


Teacher Tenure Manual. Manual of 
procedure to guide teachers and associa- 
tions in the event of the dismissal of 
a tenure teacher. May 1950. 40p. 25¢. 

Practical Personnel Policies Essential 
for Good Schools. Statement of person- 
nel policies endorsed by nine associa- 
tions concerned with school employ- 
ment practices. 6p. 10 copies, 25¢. 

Teachers’ Oaths and Related State 
Requirements. Review of existing 
teachers’ oaths and sedition laws. Re- 
produces typical oath forms as illustra- 
tions. June 1949. 22p. 25¢. 

Court Decisions Under Teacher 
Tenure Laws, 1932-1946. Compilation 
of decisions classified according to con- 
stitutional questions, construction of 
tenure laws, probationary teachers, em- 
ployment issues, dismissal, and judicial 
questions. June 1947. 200p. $2. 

Tenure Legislation—How To Get It; 
How To Keep It. Handbook outlining 
steps and technics in obtaining sound 
tenure legislation. May 1944. 27p. 25¢. 

Quantity discounts on all above items 
for which there is a charge. 

[Next month: materials for chair- 
men of legislative committees.] 
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Local Leadership 


W itHout the help of local associa- 
tions, the state and national educa- 
tion associations would be weak 
and ineffective. It is largely due to 
the efforts of our locals that mil- 
lions of children are getting better 
education in better schools, and 
teachers are enjoying higher salaries 
and other welfare measures. 

Here are some areas in which 
work needs to be done by local as- 
sociations this year: 


Teacher load—Smaller classes are 
essential if schools are t@ meet in- 
dividual needs. Locals should ac- 
quaint parents with the dangers in 
overcrowded classes and halfday ses- 
sions. 


Recruitment of teachers—Local 
associations can sponsor FTA clubs, 
hold “Career Days,”’ and seek schol- 
arships to help capable and deserv- 
ing young people to prepare for 
teaching. 


Professional growth—Local as- 
sociations, thru committee study 
and workshops, can help in trans- 
lating the findings of research into 
better teaching methods. 


School finance—By learning the 
facts about present systems of fi- 
nancing education, locals can help 
to improve these systems. 


School buildings—In addition to 
aiding the work of school building 
campaigns, local associations should 
participate in efforts to gain state 
and federal funds for school con- 
struction. 


Public relations—Local associa- 
tions should work continuously 
with lay groups and individuals, 
inviting them to attend their meet- 
ings, to serve on committees, and 
to participate in education work- 
shops. 


State and national associations— 
If the broad programs of our great 
professional organizations are to be 
effective, they must be supplement- 
ed by wellinformed local. associa- 
tions. 


—Adapted from a speech deliv- 
ered by WILLIAM G. CARR, NEA ex- 
ecutive secretary, before the St. Jo- 
seph Branch of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. 
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Joy Elmer Morgan, President and Editor 


Willard E. Givens, Chairman of Board of Trustees 


announce the formation of a 


new non-profit organization 


SENIOR CITIZENS OF AMERICA 


To serve persons over 40 years of age in all walks of life 
thru research, individual counsel, correspondence, and the 
publication of a monthly magazine. 


The new magazine—Senior Citizen —will cover such fields as: 


Health Reading 


Retirement 


Nutrition Employment Mental Hygiene 


Housing Investment 


Community Service 


Education Social Security Gerontology 


Recreation Gifts and Bequests Geriatrics 


You are invited to become a member of SCA (if you are 40 or 
over) and to call it to the attention of your friends. For your 
free copy of “So You’re Over 40,” please write to 


Senior Citizens of America 


1701 Sixteenth Street Northwest 


Washingto 








CLINTO 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 


n 9, D.C. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Mid- 
west, West or Alaska, we can 
find it for you. Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth Street 
Clinton, lowa 








SUMMER SCHOOL in 


MEXICO 


MONTERREY TEC 


Member of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


JULY 14 to AUGUST 24, 1955 


Intensive courses in Spanish and English 
Languages, Liberal Arts, Architecture, Govern- 
ment, Folklore, Arts and Crafts. 


INTERESTING EXTRACURRICULAR PROGRAM 
For illustrated literature: 
ESCUELA DE VERANO 


INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 
MONTERREY, N.L., MEXICO 








FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


‘The Perry Pictures 


have been used for school and home instruction. 
Fascinating. Educational. Inexpensive. At the same 
low price of only Two 
Cents each, size 5/2 x 8, 
for 30 of more. 

Sixty cents will bring a 
set of 30 sepia pictures by 
Millet, Reynolds, Landseer, 
etc., loved by children the 
world over. Or we will 
send 30 Christmas pictures 
including a few of the best 
Madonnas. 

Large 56-page CATA- 
LOGUE with 1600 small il- 
lustrations in it, and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 
It will help you select just the subjects you like best. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 





BALTIMORE TEACHERS School and college placement (Middle and South 


Atlantic States) in teaching, administration, and 
AGENCY teacher-training. Write, telling us about your quali- 
ili E M. e fications. 30th year. 
William K. Yocum, Manager a SS & 


516 N. Charles St. /Baltimore 1, Md. 












NOW, Monroe folding Banquet Tables, at no extra 
cost, are offered with completely finished tops, 
highly resistant to most serving hazards. ~ | 
be USED WITHOUT TABLE CLOTHS, if desire 
Also available in Formica and Ornacel special 
color and pattern types. Write for catalog with 
direct factory prices and discounts to educational 
and religious institutions, clubs, lodges, etc. 


MONROE CO., 36 Church Street, Colfax, lowa 


FOLDIRI 
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The Modern, Dustless Way 
Of Blackboard Writing! 


No more messy chalk dust on your 
hands or clothes. No more screeching 
or crumbling chalk. HAND-GIENIC, the 
wonderful new invention for teachers 
makes blackboard writing a pleasure 
instead of a chore. 

HAND-GIENIC is a mechanical pencil 
that holds oi standard chalk instead 
f lead. Your hands never touch chalk 
Curis 14 use Fits hand comfortably, 


a iger fatigue « ‘halk retracts 

ompletely for carrying in pocket or 
nas dbag jects in a jiffy for use. 
Beautifully gold plated — makes a 
wonderful gift for fellow teachers. 


ONE YEAR GUARANTEE 
rRY IT AT OUR RISK! Send only 


$2.00 HAND-GIt Nx will be rushed to 
yu postpaid. If. not delighted, return 
within 10 days for full refund by return mail All 
ders shipped same day Liberal discount to agents 
& distributors. Write for details 
HAND-GIENIC Specialties Co. 
Dept. 12, 113 West 49th Street 


New York 19, New York 


i FROM THE 
@ CORNERS 


Test Your NEA IQ 


[1] How many goals are there in the 
Centennial Action Program? 

[2] Who is the secretary of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the 
NEA and AASA? 

[3] When is the first section of the 
new NEA Educational Center expected 
to be ready for occupancy? 

[4] Name three of the headquarters 
divisions of the NEA. 

[5] Was your state association among 
those whose president signed the in- 
vitation to help found the National 
Teachers Association [later the NEA] 
in 1857? 

[6] Who is your NEA state director? 

[7] How can you get a copy of the 
official NEA code of ethics? 

[8] What NEA department would 
you contact if you wanted uptodate 
information on the curriculum? 

[9] How would you proceed if you 
wanted to receive all NEA publications 
as they are issued, without obtaining 
them individually? 


[See page 592 for answers] 
Worldwide Bible Reading 


THe Worldwide Bible Reading Pro- 
gram, sponsored by the American Bible 
Society, will extend from Thanksgiving 
Day to Christmas. This annual pro- 
gram is intended to encourage daily 
reading of the same passages of the 
Bible by people all over the world. 
Bookmarks containing the passages se- 
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ECONOMY e@e@@e@ @ 
“Grand Circle” — 80 Days — $1155 


Mid-June to end of August, visiting France. 
Switzerland, Andorra. Spain. Monaco, Italy. 
Liechtenstein. Austria. Germany, Luxembourg. 
Belgium. Holland. Denmark. Sweden. Norway 
Scotland. England 


eee e e EDUCATION 
“European Circle” — 66 Days — $995 


End of June to end of August. visiting France. 
Switzerland Italy. Liechtenstein. Austria, 
Germany. Holland. Denmark. Sweden. Norway. 
Scotland. England 

Prices include Round-Trip Ocean Passage 


MIDWEST TOURS 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. 


ENTERTAINMENT e @ @ @ @ 


WOULD YOU LIKE A FOREIGN 


TEACHING POSITION? 


CRUSADE completely informs you 
about these fascinating positions. 
Absolutely NO FEES or Obligation. 
3 issues only $1. 


CRUSADE 





The Plains, Ohio 





lected are distributed free by the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, 450 Park Ave., New 
York 20. 


Share Your Magazines 


TEACHERS wishing to send _profes- 
sional magazines to universities abroad 
may obtain names and addresses by 
writing to Magazines for Friendship, 
Inc., Occidental College, Los Angeles. 


Louisiana Reaches 1957 NEA 
Life-membership Goal 





LANGSTON MC EACHERN PHOTO 


DorotHy Hines, left, Shreveport 
[La.] teacher, signs as the 295th Lou- 
isiana life member of the NEA, thus 
fulfilling the state’s life-membership 
quota for the NEA’s building-fund 
drive. Looking on are George H. 
Deer, professor of education at Lou- 
isiana State University and state direc- 
tor of NEA, and Mildred McCormick, 
Shreveport teacher and state chairman 
of the drive. 

Louisiana became the second state 
in the nation to reach its five-year 





quota of new life members. New 
Mexico was the first. 


Business-education T eacher— 
1954 

Rusy BAXTER, 
of the Grayson 
[La.] Highschool, 
has been named 
Business-educa- 
tion Teacher— 
1954. She is an 
NEA life mem- 
ber, a member of 
the United Busi- 
ness Education 
Association [an 
NEA department], and sponsor of the 
Grayson chapter of Future Business 
Leaders of America, UBEA youth or- 
ganization. 

Selection of the business-education 
teacher of the year was sponsored by 
the National Office Management As- 
sociation. 


Quarter Century of Blue Cross 


BLUE Cross, widely known hospital 
prepayment service plan, celebrates its 
silver anniversary this month. 

The movement was founded in De- 
cember 1929 by Justin Ford Kimball, 
of Baylor University, who introduced 
to Dallas public-school teachers a plan 
to prepay hospital bills thru contribu- 
tions to a common fund. About 1500 
teachers pioneered in the plan, paying 
50 cents a month for 21 days of hospi- 
tal care. Dr. Kimball was formerly su- 
perintendent of schools in Dallas. 

Today Blue Cross enrols nearly 47 
million members in the US, Canada, 
and Puerto Rico. 


Midwest Festival 


AN ALL-NATIONS Christmas festival 
is an annual event at Augustana Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Students and 
faculty dress in native costumes from 
some 15 countries, serve traditional 
foods, and present a program of games, 
dances, and songs. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA Headquarters: 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

1955 NEA Convention—July 3-8, Chi- 
cago. 

NEA Membership, May 31, 1954: 561,- 
708. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: 
NEA Handbook, pages 260-261, back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 364-381. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 


sions, council: complete information, 
Handbook, pages 271-342. 
Centennial Action Program goals: 


Handbook, page 13. 

World Confederation of Organizations 
of the Teaching Profession: Information 
free from NEA; Handbook, pages 383-389. 
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a reprint from EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The Deaf, by Harley Z. Wooden 


The Hard of Hearing, by Alice Streng 


The Gifted, by Paul Witty 


The Crippled, by Romaine Mackie 
The Partially Seeing, by Fredericka Bertram 
The Speech Defective, by Harold Westlake 


Used in teacher discussion groups, teacher training classes, 


and the like 


1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., 


wily witty wily wily 
Keeping Christmas 


Ir isa good thing to observe Christ- 
mas day. The mere marking of times 
and seasons, when men agree to stop 
work and make merry together, is a 
wise and wholesome custom. It helps 
one to feel the supremacy of the com- 
mon life over the individual life. It re- 
minds a,man to set his own little watch, 
now and then, by the great clock of hu- 
manity which runs on sun time. 

But there is a better thing than the 
observance of Christmas day and that is 
keeping Christmas. 

Are you willing to forget what you 
have done for other people and to re- 
member what other people have done 
for you; to ignore what the world owes 
you and to think of what you owe the 
world; to put your rights in the back- 
ground and your duties in the middle 
distance and your chances to do a little 
more than your duty in the foreground; 
to see that your fellowmen are just as 
real as you are and try to look behind 
their faces to their hearts, hungry for 
joy; to own that probably the only 
good reason for your existence is not 
what you are going to get out of life 
but what you are going to give to life; 
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WHAT IS SPECIAL 


about special education? 


Discusses what is special about the education of 


The Blind, by Berthold Lowenfeld 
The Mentally Handicapped, by Samuel Kirk 


44 pp. Single copy 50¢; 2-9 copies 45¢ ea.; 10-99 copies 40¢ ea.; 
100 or more 35¢ ea. (Discounts on 500 or more copies.) 


Place Your Onder “Today! 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 





























Washington 6, D. C. 













budget too! 


METAL EDGE DRAWING BOARD 


The prices on Mayline fur- 
niture and equipment will 


please you—and help your 


MAYLINE 





Mayline Products 
are Unbeatable 


for 
Quality and Price 

























quest. 


MAYLINE 





School equipment 
in Catalog S-1. Sent on re- 
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to close your book of complaints against 
the management of the universe and 
look around you for a place where you 
can sow a few seeds of happiness—are 
you willing to do these things even for 
a day? Then you can keep Christmas. 

Are you willing to stoop down and 
consider the needs and the desires of 
little children; to remember the weak- 
ness and loneliness of people who are 
growing old; to stop asking how much 
your friends love you and ask yourself 
whether you love them enough; to bear 
in mind the things that other people 
have to bear on their hearts; to try to 
understand what those who live in the 
same house with you really want, with- 
out waiting for them to tell you; to 
trim your lamp so that it will give more 


Question-of-the-Month 





C-7703-B DRAWING TABLE 








C-7702 DRAFTING TABLE 


é “| Superiority 


MAYLINE 


MAYLINE COMPANY 


Formerly 
ENGINEERING MFG. CO. 


523 No. Commerce St. 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


MAYLINE 


Symbol of 














light and less smoke and to carry it in 
front so that your shadow will fall be- 
hind you; to make a grave for your 
ugly thoughts and a garden for your 
kindly feelings, with the gate open— 
are you willing to do these things even 
for a day? Then you can keep Christ- 
mas. 

Are you willing to believe that love 
is the strongest thing in the world— 
stronger than hate, stronger than evil, 
stronger than death—and that the 
blessed life which began in Bethlehem 
nineteen hundred years ago is the im- 
age and brightness of the Eternal Love? 
Then you can keep Christmas. And if 
you keep it for a day, why not always? 
But you can never keep it alone. 

—Henry van Dyke 


What constitutes “extra work’? Should 


teachers receive extra pay for extra work? 


Answers of about 100 words are 
invited. Some will be published 
in future issues of THE JOURNAL. 














UNIVERSITY of ARIZONA 


SUMMER SESSION — 1955 
JUNE 6—JULY 9: JULY 12—AUGUST 13 
| in friendly and healthful TUCSON 


ROMANTIC NOGALES—gateway of Mexico’s 
new West Coast Highway 
FAMOUS SAN XAVIER MISSION—and other 
thrilling historical sites. 

OVER 200 COURSES IN 36 FIELDS 
NATIONAL AUTHORITIES FOR CLASSES AND 
WORKSHOPS IN EDUCATION, ENGLISH, HIS- 
TORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

SPECIAL TOUR: Historical sites of MEXICO con- 
ducted by Dr. Russell C. Ewing five weeks 
on Campus June 6-19 on tour June 19-July 10 

AIR CONDITIONED LIBRARY, CLASSROOMS 

STUDENT UNION AND WOMEN’S HALLS. 


WRITE DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
BOX A — UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, TUCSON, ARIZ. 


















FOR MORE VACATION FUN 


“Te GIMLET 


FOR 26 YEARS THE 
GUIDE AND HANDBOOK Gr 


EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 
TELLS WHERE TO GO, HOW 
TO GET THERE, WHERE TO 
STOP, SHOP, DINE, PLAY. 
HIWAY DATA, MAPS, CRUISES 


212 PAGES-POCKET SIZE 


1955 EDITION 

POSTPAID $2.00 
Yearly Subscription (2 Issues) $3.00 

CANADA thru FLORIDA and ENROUTE. 

Includes NEW YORK CITY. NASSAU- 

CUBA—-JAMAICA, WEST INDIES. 
300 Illustrations. Special Attractions & 
Scenic Wonder Spots: Niagara Falls; 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Silver Springs, Fla. ; 
Cypress Gardens, Winter Haven, Fla.; 
Fountain of Youth, St. Augustine, Fla. ; 
Out Islands of Bahamas, etc. 

— WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY — 

Address: THE GIMLET, Dept. N-1 
550 FIFTH AVE.—NEW YORK 36 N.Y. 




























Every Teacher Ought To Have 
YOUR BOY AND MINE 


to show parents who come trotting up to school 
to back Junior up when he gets into trouble and 
runs home with just half the story. Let them see 
what he thinks of giving their children a defense 
instead of a correction. He takes the teacher’s 
side fairly and equitably. 

Copies by mail $1.00 Postpaid. Address: 

John Dallavaux, R. D. 2, Rutland, Vermont. 


FACTS ABOUT BRAZIL 


BRAZILIAN CHRISTMAS AND EASTER 
In folder form. Also includes Brazilian song, 


game, recipe, photos, life of a Brazilian child. 

Folders also available on Norway, India. Order 

for each child in your class. 15¢ per folder. 
BLOCH AND COMPANY 

402 Ten Ten Euclid Bidg., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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‘Wl | LOCAL-WISE 


It’s a good idea... 


To have a strong, forward-looking 
program that merits the support of the 
membership. The Pasadena _ [Calif.] 
Education Association has such a pro- 
gram, says Arnold A. Wolpert, field 
representative of the California Teach- 
ers Association. Features of the PEA 
program include: 

Financing of an impartial survey of 
the local community’s attitude toward 
its schools. Findings cleared the air 
and provided a basis for improved pub- 
lic relations. 

Employment of an executive secre- 
tary on a parttime basis. Policy deter- 
mination is retained in the elected 
leadership and council; administration 
is coordinated by staff. 

Wide membership participation thru 
committee work and other association 
activities. 

Active promotion of bond and tax 
campaigns involving schools. 

Keeping legislators informed on 
school needs. Before legislative sessions 
begin, state and national legislators are 
entertained, and views on legislative 
matters important to schools are ex- 
changed. 


Creation of a personnel advisory 
committee to make policy recommenda- 
tions on staff reassignments to the ad- 
ministration when such changes are 
necessary. 

Organizing of a summer employment 
committee that promises to become an 
established point of contact between 
the association and Pasadena’s indus- 
trial and commercial establishments. 

Production of teacher-recruitment 
and public-relations materials. 

Supporting recruitment with assist- 
ance. PEA raises money for scholar- 
ships for worthy students. Half of the 
awards go to students entering teach- 
ing. 

Cooperation with the California 
Teachers Association and the National 
Education Association including adop- 
tion and promotion of the NEA Cen- 
tennial Action Program and supporting 
of the NEA Educational Center Build- 
ing Fund. 

Ernest A. Becker, Jr., is PEA presi- 
dent, and Carroll Hanson is executive 
secretary. 


To utilize members’ talents to pro- 
mote good public relations. The Austin 
Teachers Association String Ensemble 
is much in demand for musical enter- 
tainment, says D. Richard Bowles, past- 
president of ATA [Texas]. 





Maki ng Assign ments 


“Reap the next chapter.” “Work 
the next 20 problems.” “Learn the 
poem on page 36.” “Answer the 
questions at the end of Chapter 10.” 
These assignments may sound fa- 
miliar as you think back to your 
student days, but I dare say you 
have difficulty remembering any- 
thing interesting or challenging 
about them. 

And if you care to reminisce fur- 
ther, you might think of the ways 
those assignments were made. Do 
you recall the teacher who was so 
methodical that he gave the assign- 
ment at the beginning of the pe- 
riod, never dreaming that what 
went on in class that particular day 
might influence the task to be as- 
signed? On the other hand, do you 
recall the teacher who did so little 
planning that the bell at the end of 
the period was the signal to scribble 
the assignment hastily on the chalk- 
board or to shout it to the students’ 
backs as they filed out of the room? 

And then there was the one who 
must have expected you to read his 


mind as he gave meager directions 
which left you wondering just what 
you were expected to do. There was 
even the teacher who failed to un- 
derstand sequence in the teaching 
of certain skills and assigned exer- 
cises in the workbook requiring the 
use of processes not yet taught. 
Probably you had one, too, that 
made assignments “‘short” or “long”’ 
depending on whether your conduct 
in class was “good” or “bad” that 
day. 

Doubtless these are unpleasant 
memories—both the dull and unin- 
teresting tasks assigned and the un- 
realistic methods of assigning them. 

Now, honestly, would you care to 
be a party to forcing such experi- 
ences on anyone under the guise of 
teaching? The answer is obvious. 
You will certainly want to avoid 
all procedures as amateurish and 
harmful as these. 

—THOMAS R. LANDRY, supervisor 
of elementary education, State De- 
partment of Education, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


For the beginning teacher 
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Industrial-arts Films 


The following list of films, compiled 
by Carolyn Guss of the Indiana Uni- 
versity Audio-visual Center, includes 
some of the audio-visual materials avail- 
able to teachers of industrial arts and 
to classroom teachers who integrate in- 
dustrial-arts activities with their class- 
room-teaching experiences. 


Bevel Protractor. 15 min. sd. b&w. 
Shows the principles of the vernier 
bevel protractor; how to use it to lay 
out angular work and to check angles. 
[5] Gr. 10-12, adult. 

Block Cutting and Printing. 13 min. 
sd. color. Shows the tools necessary for 
block printing, and pictures the trans- 
fer of the design to a block 
oleum. [3] Gr. 7-12, college. 

Care and Use of Hand Tools, Part I: 
Wrenches. 20 min. sd. b&w. Describes 
many kinds of wrenches and demon- 
strates correct uses and ways of caring 
for each. One of a series of six films 
on various hand tools. [5] Gr. 10-12, 
adult. 

Claw Hammer and Nail Set. 11 min. 
sd. b&w. color. Shows different kinds 
of hammers and tells the use for which 


of lin- 


Hand Soldering. 20 min. sd. b&w. Ex- 
plains the theory of soldering, how to 
prepare material for soldering, and how 
to solder. [5] Gr. 10-12, adult. 

Industrial Arts: Using Nails and 
Screws. 10 min. sd. bkw. Shows different 
kinds of nails and screws and their 
uses. Part of a film series dealing with 
tools used in an industrial-arts program. 
[7] Gr. 7-12, adult. 

Perspective Drawing. 8 min. sd. b&w. 
Introduces the theory and basic princi- 
ples of perspective drawing, by means 
of animation. [6] Gr. 10-12, college. 

Shop Procedures. 17 min. sd. b&w. 
Shows how finished drawings are used, 
how blueprints are reproduced and 
used, and the operations and uses of 
basic machines. [2] Gr. 10-12, college. 

Woodworking. 10 min. sd. bkw. Re- 
views characteristics of various kinds of 
wood and shows that skill in the use of 
woodworking tools comes from a study 
of fundamentals followed by 


y practice 
and experience. [1] Gr. 4-9. 


Producers or distributors: [1] Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. (2) McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
[3] Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. [4] 
Tompkins Films, 96014 Larrabee St., Los 
Angeles 46. [5] United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29. [6] Califor- 
nia University Film Sales Dept., University 
of California, Los Angeles 24. [7] Young 





, America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New 
each was designed. [4] Gr. 4-12, adult. York 17. 
E : 2 or -actice Some : 
Standards for Girls number of practice periods and 


Sports in Secondary 
Schools 


[1] THE sports program should 
meet individual needs with consid- 
eration. given to physique, interests, 
ability, experience, health, and ma- 
turity. 


[2] A medical examination should 
be given each girl prior to partici- 
pating in the sports program. 

[3] A healthful, safe, and sanitary 
environment should be provided for 
all activities. 

[4] Every girl should have the 
opportunity to participate in a vari- 
ety of activities including both indi- 
vidual and team sports. 


[5] Competition should be equi- 
table between girls of approximate- 
ly the same ability and maturity 
with due consideration given to 
players ranging from the unskilled 
to the expert. 


[6] Length of sports seasons 
should be limited and maximum 
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games carefully weighed. 
[7] Games should be played ac- 


cording to girls’ rules and the ofh- 
ciating done by qualified offcials. 


[8] Types of competition.should 
be varied. Intramural competition 
should be stressed and extramural 
competition be an outgrowth of the 
intramural program. Extramural 
competition should be limited to a 
small geographic area, should be 
separate from boys’ contests when 
possible, and might very well in- 
clude informal social events after 
the games. 


[9] The leadership for the pro- 
gram should be of the highest cali- 
ber. The instructing, coaching, and 
officiating should be by qualified 
leaders, preferably women. 


—Joint Committee on Standards 
for Athletics of the ‘American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Ed- 
ucation, and Recreation; National 
Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations; National As- 
sociation of Secondary-school Prin- 
cipals. 



















































Bi-racial education 
yesterday and today— 
guides for tomorrow 


Schools 
in Transition 


Edited by ROBIN M. WILLIAMS, JR., 
and MARGARET W. RYAN 


Case studies of 24 communities in 
6 states bordering the South, from 
New Jersey to Arizona, that have 
recently made the change from 
bi-racial public schools to inte- 
grated systems. The best guide for 
solving the problems that face 
public schools today. $3.00 . 


The Negro and | 
the Schools 


By HARRY S. ASHMORE 


Foreword by Justice Owen J. Roberts 
Revised edition, with text of 
Supreme Court Decision 


An impartial look at the whole 
picture of bi-racial education. “An 
historic document . . . for the in- 
formation and understanding of 
the American people as a whole.” 
—Frank P. Graham, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Book Review 

Cloth, $2.75; paper, $1.50 

Y 


g At all bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 





FASTER, BETTER READING 


b Easy to Use « Lowest Cost + Portable 
RATEOMETER electric reading accel- 

| erator, classroom or home use. Direct 
reading rate calculator. 844" long, 
2% Ibs. Complete with study man- 

al, carry-case carton . . $35.00 
EYE-SPAN TRAINER—Plastic Model se. 











Send for this NOW ! 
* a 
s * A ‘em 
AUDIO-VISUAL 


DRAWING PROGRAM ’ AQ 


BOX 381, CARLSBAD, CALIFORNIA 


TAKE A STUDY COURSE ON WHEELS 
NEXT SUMMER 


[_] New England, 3 hours college credit. 


[] California 3 weeks conducted. 
[] Also, Free European Tour Folder. 
[_] Steamship or Air Reserv. Engage Now. 


ARNOLD TOURS 2°*S'"r*or*: 


Boston 16, Mass. 








YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Over 1,000 authors — most of them new — have 
had their books published, promoted ana di:- 





tributed through our unique plan. No matter 
what type of book you’ve written — fiction, poetry 
biography, religious — we can help you. Send for 
our free, illustrated brochure, We Can Publish 
Your Book. 
EXPOS SIT! ON PRESS 

Dept. N-47, 386 |! Ave., New York 16. 
In California: 9172 > et Bivd Hx llywood 46. 
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Freedom of Inquiry 


Epucation is our first line of de- 
fense. And it begins, like most 
other things, with money—more 
money for more and better schools; 
and more money for more and bet- 
ter teachers. The need is now, it is 
imperative, and it ranges the edu- 
cational system from kindergarten 
to college, from primary to protes- 
sional school. Surely the richest 
nation on earth can meet at least 
this material need! And surely the 
genius of American business can de- 
vise how best to do it. 

But there is a second need which 
must be met if education is to make 
its greatest possible contribution to 
the full flowering of the American 
people. Nothing must hamper its 
freedom of inquiry and discussion. 

[his nation was conceived and 
rose to world leadership on the 
ideas of nonconformists and free- 
wheelers, of men and women of in- 
tegrity and wide vision, of individ- 
uals with bold, farreaching minds, 
who insisted on crossing the fron- 
tiers of the unknown. By every esti- 
mate they were courageous people. 
They dared to disagree on many 
things, but our country and our 


culture are infinitely richer and 
stronger for their challenge. 

We must inculcate in our young 
people the desire to be courageous, 
to have the will to win, to seek the 
truth, never to stop learning, to 
have the will to find oui and, hav- 
ing found out, to hold fast to the 
privilege, and never to be afraid of 
changing their opinion on the basis 
of new facts. 

—RICHARD L. BOWDITCH, former 
president, US Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


ANSWERS TO “TEST YOUR NEA IQ” 
[See page 588.] 


[1] 22. [2] Howard E. Wilson. [3] Spring 
of 1955. [4] The divisions are: Accounts, 
Administrative Service, Adult Education 
Service, Audio-visual Service, Business, 
Legislation-Federal Relations, Member- 
ship, Publications, Press and Radio, Rec- 
ords, Research, Rural Service, Secretary’s 
Office, Travel Service. [5] Signers were: 
T. W. Valentine, New York; D. B. Hagar, 
Massachusetts; W. T. Lucky, Missouri; J. 
Tenney, New Hampshire; J. G. May, In- 
diana; W. Roberts, Pennsylvania; C. 
Pearse, Vermont; D. Franklin Wells, lowa; 
A. C. Spicer, Wisconsin; and S. Wright, 
Illinois. [6] See 1954 NEA Handbook, pages 
262-63, or ask your local-association presi- 
dent. [7] Write to NEA Committee on 
Professional Ethics, NEA Headquarters, 
[8] Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. [9] Write to NEA 
asking for the library subscription plans 
for receiving NEA materials. 


What’s Wrong with Gory Stories? 


“Tue piercing shriek of tortured 
brakes, a dull thud—then _heart- 
breaking silence. . 

Have you ever read a story that 
began that way? The chances are 
that you have. And some of the 
better pieces tear your heart out, 
don’t they? 

“So what’s wrong with that?” you 
ask. And the answer is, “If you’re 
after a good cry, there’s nothing 
wrong with it. But just don’t call it 
‘safety education.’ ” 

When you pass the scene of a par- 
ticularly gory highway accident, it 
tends to slow you down, doesn’t it? 
And for about five miles, getting 
somewhere on the dot doesn’t seem 
the most important thing in your 
life. For just about five miles. 

Perhaps the fear which is among 
the emotions you experience on see- 
ing an accident or reading about 
one is not harmful. Perhaps expos- 
ing youngsters to gory possibilities 
may not have a bad effect, tho in 
some instances psychologists might 
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be able to make a pretty good case 
to the contrary. But at any rate, 
please, let’s not call this sort of 
thing safety education. 

If we feel that thru educating 
youngsters to be safe drivers we can 
reduce accident tolls—and research 
certainly tells us that we can—then 
let’s really educate them. Let’s arm 
them with the facts on just how 
long it takes to halt a vehicle travel- 
ing at 50 miles per hour, and pro- 
vide opportunities for them to prac- 
tice the skills they’d need if a car 
driven by a drunken driver came 
swerving down a road towards their 
car some dark night. 

Just as tears and fear aren’t much 
help to a driver, they aren’t much 
help in teaching driving. Emotions 
like these tend to incapacitate us; 
they cancel out the frame of mind 
essential to learning. So if we’re out 
to really teach—to “change _be- 
havior’ —let’s provide real learning 
experiences, not emotional binges. 

—NEA Safety Commission. 





Recess 
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REAL GEORGE By Les Landin 





All right! You're excused, George .. . 


Cause and Effect 


Tue children in an elementary- 
school class were describing the birds 
that they had seen around their yards 
recently. 

“Jackie,” inquired the teacher, 
noticing his lack of interest, “surely =; 
you have some bird life at home. 
Wouldn’t you like to talk about it?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Jackie, “we 
don’t have any bird life; I think we 
have too much cat life.” 


—SARAH S. ESTEP, Logan Senior 


Highschool, Logan, W. Va. 


® We refuse to believe that teachers 
are “sobersides.” But we haven't re- 
ceived many “Recess” contributions 
lately. Can it be that funny things 
have stopped happening in the 


classroom? 


BONERS 


“This was the most unkindest cut of 
all” means the way in which the sword 
was plucked out took some skin with it. 





Reprinted from Bigger and Better Bon- 
ers by Alexander Abingdon [Viking 
Press]. The cartoon was drawn for THE 
Journat by Charles G. Phillippi. 
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This is a dramatic epoch in the history of 
civilization’. . . 


signed to focus attention on the many exclu- 
sive features of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA and thus explain why count- 
less owners of this remarkable new reference work 
have found the 20 volumes so much more exciting 
and readable to use. 


' 
k This is one of a Series of advertisements de- | 


YOU ARE 
THERE! 


Many thousands were there, 
right on the scene, but little 
did they know then of the 
epochal event which they were 
witnessing. 

The pulse of history is rarely 
felt by the living. Only through 
the perceptive eyes of the cen- 
turies may an event take on 
epochal proportions—and 
only through dramatically- 
faithful illustrations like these 
may you recapture and live the 
historical moment itself. 


Forty such exciting historical illustrations, together with a 
synopsis of the epochal event itself, appear in the front and back 
covers of each of the 20 volumes of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Chronologically arranged, these glorious reproductions from orig- 
inal drawings created for THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 
typify the many graphic devices which add so much to the 
usefulness of this great new set of reference books. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


10,000,000 words 

10,000 pages 

50,000 subjects 

15,000 illustrations 

Hundreds of full color illustrations 


3200 important contributors (including 
15 Nobel prize winners) 


40 beautiful, informative end papers 
190-page world atlas in color 
Thousands of cross references 
Complete bibliographies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 
Chairman, Editorial Board 
FRANKLIN J. MEINE 
Editor-in-Chief 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 


NN GiibeRT, Dieecror SPENCER PRESS, INC. ee cucan avenue, cricaco 1, tuinois 


Library Buckram Edition 


Available to schools and libraries only, 
at the usual library discount. 
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F.E. COMPTON &« COMPANY 


1000 North Dearborn Street * Chicago 10, Illinois 


) 
= aN Forth, Pace 
Good Will toward men 






Let Compton’s help 
in your Christmas Celebration 


The Christmas season always fills the lives of children with enchanting promise. 
The age-old celebration of the bright yuletide season is rich in spiritual depth, 
compellingly beautiful in song and legend. Each year, with eager anticipation, 
the children in America’s classrooms plan to capture the spirit of Christmas. 

Are you and your students looking for ideas to make the Christmas season even more 
joyous and meaningful in your school? Why not try a pageant which tells the story of 
Christmas in other lands? Invite the parents of your school for an evening or an afternoon 
party during which their children can show the spiritual value, the beauty, and 

the hope of Christmas. Students at every grade level can participate in this activity. 

The informative and charmingly written new article on CHRISTMAS and Christmas Customs 
in the New World and the Old in the 1954 edition of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia tells 
the story of the Christmas season as it is celebrated all over the world. Compton’s 
wonderful articles on each of the world’s countries, with special information about the 
children of those countries, will enrich your pupils’ study and broaden their understanding 
of the brotherhood of man. 

Excellent bibliographies on Christmas in Story, Christmas Customs, Christmas in Poetry 
and Song, and Christmas Plays and Pageants follow the Christmas article. 

A new article on Santa Claus will make a worthy contribution. 

The interesting writing and exciting illustrations in these articles are typical of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Created especially to serve America’s classrooms, 
homes, and libraries, it can help you and your pupils every day. 


May you and your children have a joyous and never-to-be-forgotten yuletide season. i 
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The delicious and refreshing flavor of 
Coca-Cola was born of imagination and 
knowledge 68 years ago. And through the 
years the quality has been maintained by 
constant vigilance of those who produce 
Coca-Cola. 


Your confidence in the wholesome good- 
ness of Coca-Cola is our reward! Here are 
safeguards of the quality you enjoy in each 
frosty bottle of Coke: 


1. The water is treated and made neutral 
to taste to protect the delicate flavor 
of Coca-Cola. 


2. Ingredients in Coca-Cola ere the finest 
obtainable in the markets of the world. 
Nine sunny climes contribute good 
things to its delightful taste. 


COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





You trust its quality 
for many reagone 








3. Chemists in syrup plants make con- 
tinuous tests for strength, taste and 


purity. 


4. The Coca-Cola Company holds classes 
in quality control and plant operation 
for bottling plant personnel. 


5. Traveling laboratories, manned by 
graduate chemists and engineers, criss- 
cross the nation, bringing to bottling 
plants the latest refinements in quality 
control. 


Have a Coke today...and you'll un- 
derstand how time, vigilance and patient 


care safeguard the quality you trust in 
Coca-Cola. 
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